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DOES MISSIONARY WORK AMONG 
THE INDIANS PAY ? 


BY REV. F. A. BALCH, 


The question is often asked: ‘Does it 
pay to send missionaries to the Indians? 
They are an inferior and brutal race, in- 
capable of receiving the high spiritual 
truth of the Gospel. Centuries of bar- 
barism have made them what they are, 
and it is absurd to try to ‘preach’ them 
out of it. Tracts and Sunday-school teach- 
ers cannot change the inevitable law of her- 
edity that holds the Indian down. The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 


This latter conclusion is somewhat 
unpleasant for the Indian, and it is 
decidedly untrue. It may readily be 
conceded that the Indian nature carries 
with it certain limitations. An Indian 
may not be capable of the beautiful and 
rounded spirituality that the white man 
can attain to. His mental and moral 
make up is different. He is lacking in 
the finer qualities; he moves slower than 
we do, and does not get so far along. 
But he is capable of a strong, robust 
Christianity, rugged and blunt, it may 
be, shadowed a little perhaps by Indian 


superstition and Indian narrowness, but | 


genuine Christianity, for all that. 

Indeed, in simple, childlike trustful- 
ness some of our Indian converts set ex. 
amples that we might find worthy of 
imitation. 

One such example was told me by a 
missionary who saw it. It impressed 
me deeply, and I will give it here, though 
I cannot reproduce the terse, picturesque 
sentences of the missionary who told it 
tome. He was a man who loved the 
Indians and understood them very thor- 
oughly, and from loving intercourse with 
them his language had become imbued 
with their quaint phraseology. So in- 
tensely were his sympathies witb what he 
described, and so characteristic were the 
terms he used, that it seemed almost as 
if one saw the Indian he told about and 
heard him talk. 

Some years ago, a_ reservation in 
Washington Territory thathad been for 
years under the control of a Protestant 
denomination, was taken from them and 
put, I think, in military hands; at least it 
was put under government officials. The 
man under whose control it came was an 
army officer and rather an exception to 
the general rule of his class. He was 
harsh, brutal, evil in every sense of the 
word, and very strongly opposed to 
Christianity. 

From the first the Christian’ Indians 
were oppressed by the drunken old au- 
tocrat and subject to all manner of in- 
justice. Upon that reservation, as on 
every other, the Indians were naturally 
divided into two parties, the Christian 
and the pagan, the one teachable and 
progressive, the other clinging stubborn- 
_ly to the old ways, and taking hold only 
of the vices of civilization. This baser 
faction were very quick to see that the 
other was no longer in the ascendency, 
and hastened to heap all manner of pet- 
ty annoyances on them. When the 
Christians appealed to the new agent 
for help, their petitions were contemptu- 
ously rejected. Noredress or protection 
whatever could be obtained. Of course, 
this made the pagan element more inso- 
lent than ever, till at last it grew into an 
active persecution of the Christians—a 
persecution that became more malicious 
and aggressive day by day. 

Some of the converts apostatized un- 
der the pressure and went over to the 
‘ pagan faction, but the greater part stood 
firm, patiently hoping that God would 
in some way deliver them. 

At length the agent arrested some of 
the Christians for a trifling offense and 
put theminirons. This was more than 
the Christian young men of the tribe 
could bear, There was instant rebellion. 
A council was held. The young men 
declared that they would storm the jail, 
break down the doors and deliver their 
friends, let the consequences be what 
they would. 

But the head chief, who was a Christ- 
ian, set; himself against this with all his 
might. He told them that it was their 
Christian duty to submit. He showed 
them how hopeless a struggle against 
government authorities would be—that 
it could result only in war, and that war 
against the whites could end in but one 
way. It took all the eloquence he had 
as an orator, and all the authority he 
possessed as a chief of-the blood royal, 
to quell the storm, but finally he suc- 
ceeded and the young men dispersed, 
saying that they would wait a little longer. 

A perverted account of the affair was 
carried to the agent, who was only too 
willing to misunderstand, and the head 
chief received an intimation that he had 
better be careful or he would be put in 
irons himself. 

This was too much. With a heart swell- 
ing with grief and indignation he sought 
out the missionary from whom I have the 
tale, and who was then on the reserva- 
tion; and poured into his sympathetic 
ear the story of his wrongs. 

The missionary described him as cut 
to the quick by the injustice shown him, 


wonder that such things were permitted 
to happen, and yet through it all he clung 


the last he said, *‘He, the agent, has trod- 
den us underfoot, he lets our enemies 
mistreat us, and laughs at us when we 
ask for redress. Now he has put some of 
my young men in the Skookun House and 
threatens to put me in irons. He threat- 
ens, threatens much,” said the Indian, op- 
ening out bis arms with a comprehensive 
gesture to denote the sweeping threats of 
the all-powerful agent. ‘ But, ” contin- 
ued the grand old chief, rising to his feet 
and towering up in his rude, simple dig- 
nity, his dusky face shining with light, 
“but he rsn’t Gop !” 

The wondering scorn with which he 
repeated the threat to put him—the chief, 
the great man of the tribe—in fetters; the 
sweeping gesture when he said, ‘He 
threatens, threatens much;” then the 
sudden leaping up, as it were, of heroic 
faith in the “but he isn’t, God’’—the pat- 
riarchal faith, the half barbaric grandeur 
of the thing, made up a scene that one 
could never forget. 

Was not that like a far-off echo of 
the words of Knox and Calvin, a gleam 
of the dauntless yet patient spirit with 
which the martyrs of old met persecu- 
tion; unfaltering trust in God, not to be 
shaken or overthrown by the extremity of 
oppression. 

It was not long till the agent lost his 


able to religion, so the old chief’s trust 
was not in vain. One would think that 


among the Indians, 

Again, there was a case that came un- 
der my own observation in Seattle, two 
years ago, at a meeting of the Salvation 
Army. There was then far more disor- 
der in the meetings of the Army in that 
city than there is now. They held ser- 
vices in the old Standard Theater, and 
it was crowded every night with the 
worst elements in the city. 


One night the meeting was particularly 
noisy. Perhaps five hundred persons were 
present—sailors just from the ships, miners 
in from the coal fields, half drunken 
men from neighboring saloons, cow boys 
from the stock ranges of the interior, all 
the rough floating element of a large sea- 
board city. The air was tainted with the 
smell of bad whisky and worse tobacco, 
and there was a continuous hum of talk- 
ing, jesting and profanity throughout the 
entire audience. The Salvation people 
were hardly able to hold their own that 
night, but still they talked and sung and 
prayed with unfaltering zeal. 


At length, among other speakers, an 
old Indian woman rose to give her ex- 
perience. She was a quaint, odd look- 
ing body,and her appearance was a signal 
for all the roughs in the audience to clap 
their hands, stamp the floor and call out 
all manner of unpleasant things. She 
stopped under this storm of ridicule, 
held up her hand in mute appeal for a 
hearing, and waited patiently till quiet 
was restored. Then she said, in her 
broken Enylish, and in the most pathetic, 
wistful way imaginable: “You laugh at 
me? That is all right; go on; luugh at 
me; but don’t laugh at my Christ; that 
hurts me. Hear me tell you how good 
he is.” 

And she went on talking in that strain, 
her tone growing more and more plead- 
ing, her face lighting up with tender spir- 
itual light till the dark misshapen fea- 
tures seemed almost beautiful. Silence 
fell deeper and deeper over that rough 
audience, till at the last you heard noth- 
ing but her voice. She touched every 
heart there. And there was nothing elo- 
quent or impressive about her except in 
the intense earnestness, the intense spir- 
ituality that seemed to breathe through 
every look and word. 

More incidents might be added, but 
this article has grown too long already. 
Suffice it to say that there are many such 
incidents, proving that missionary work 
among the Indians has been very rich in 
results, and that while Indian nature 
carries with it certain limitations, it is 
still capable of a very strong and noble 
development in spiritual things. Where- 
ever a human mind can be found there 
are capacities for good to be found in it, 
even though that'mind is an outgrowth of 
ages of barbarism. And all that is needed 
spiritualizing influences that \end to call 
out the good and repress the evil, and 
development follows as a natural result. 

OAKLAND, August 2d. 


According to the Topeka (Kan.) Ca- 
pital, the 500 saloons in Kansas City, 
Missouri, have filched $20,000 a day 
from the laboring men, emptied 580 bus- 
iness places, 3,900 residences, and 2,000 
offices, and driven laboring men and 
mechanics from 400 dwellings to seek 
work in Kansas, 
this business, says the Capital, $10,000,- 
ooo are invested in buildings that are not 
paying taxes, 714 chattel mortgages were 
filed in June, while from two to three 

thousand idle men stand in the ‘public 


square for work. 


bby wounded dignity and by a painful 


to God with unconquerable faith. At 


place and a regime followed more favor-. 


in this case it paid to do a eget work | 


As a further fruit of 


I we still need God’s mercy.” 


| 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN UTAH. 


BY REV. T. G. LEWIS. 


Mormonism, infidelity, ignorance, su- 
perstition and spiritualism are the five 
great thieves that in Utah are robbing 
the Christ of what he purchased on Cal- 
vary. The last four are begottened by 
the first one. Mormonism is largely re- 
sponsible for the degradation and awful 
wickedness that prevails in this inter- 
mountain region. In giving this “leaf 
from my note-book” to the readers of the 
Paciric,” I do so to bring before them | 
the class of men with whom we have to 
deal in Utah. In doing so,I do not 
pretend to give the very words of either 
myself or the other, but simply the line 
of thought. 

I. 

Missionary. ‘'Good-morning, Mr. 
T. How are you this morning ?” 

- Mr. T. “I would be a deal better if 
old nature would not be so freaky.’’ 

M. “I would not grnmble with nature, 
Mr. T, because in doing so, you cast 
reflections upon nature’s God.” 

Mr. T. ‘And if I-do not rechenine 
a God, what then?” 

M. Am I to understand, sir, that 
you do not believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being?” 

Mr. T. ‘Well, I am bound to believe 
there is a power somewhere that con- 
trols, but what that power is I am-un- 
able to say.” 

M. “We know what that power is 
only in one way, through the Scriptures. 
You believe the Bible is a nevelanye 
from God, I suppose? ” 

Mr. T. ‘Well, no, we can’t tell anytiing 
about that. The Bible has been copied 
and translated so many times that we can’t 
tell anything about what the book was, 
as there is so much of it lost.” (Thi 
man was an apostate Mormon. Notice 
how the Mormon doctrine crops ,out 
here. One of the first tenets of the Mor- 
mon Church is, that just after the age of 
the apostles a ‘great and abominable 
church” cut up the Bible and destroyed 
great lost parts, and in order to supply 
these parts of it, latter-day revelations 
are necessary.) 

M. “But, my friend, we have ‘the 
ancient manuscripts of the Bible in our 
possession, and our Bible corresponds 
with them.. Apart from that, if alk the 
Bibles in the world were destroyed, the 
whole book could be reprcduced from 
the writings of men, some of whom lived 
in the days of the apostles, and othets in 
the age succeeding them, and who wrote 
defences of Christianity.” 

Mr. T. ‘Well, I admit there are a 
great many good things in the Bible, 
but at the same time there are many 
things I do not believe. I do not be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ was the Son of 
God.” 7 

M. ‘He said that was.” 49 

Mr. T. “So are we all sons of God. 
Jesus Christ never claimed to be.the 
son of God.” 

M. ‘Have you ever read the gospel 
according to John? I know you have 
not, for in that gospel Jesus Christ again 
and aguin tells the Jews that he is the 
only begotten son of God. Thé one 
thing above all others that led John to 
write his gospel was to prove the divine 
sonship of Christ.” 

Mr. T. “Jesus .Christ did and’ bid | 
some wonderful things, but in my judg- 
ment Tom Paine was a far superior - 
man in many respects to Jesus Christ. 
The time is coming when the name of 
Christ will be dead, but some of his 
doctrines will continue to live.” | 


M. “Voltaire said that, or sométhing | 
like it, over a century ago, but though | 


the name of Voltaire has almost perished, 


that of Jesus Christ has lived, and it has | 


never been so widely known as it is to- 
day; and let me assure you, my friend, 

that you are on dangerous ground! when 
you make such comparisons as yo have 
just made. While God is merciful, he 
is also just and jealous, as he should be, 

of his honor and that of his Son.’ You 
have, I judge, read the Bible sone, but 
you have never read it in the right way. 

We can receive no good from the Bible, 
or any other book, if we simply fead it 
like the indolent school-boy redds his 
language lesson. God has given you 
power to reason, and he only asks that 
you use it properly in reading his’ book. 

That is fair, isn’t it?” s 


Il. 


Missionary. 
you to-day ?” 

Mr. B. “Tolerable; but you tpve the 
advantage of me.” | 

M. “Myname is L. Iamp 
ing over at the New West school-house.” 

Mr. B. ‘Yes, I have heard the chil- 
dren talk of you. What do you: preach 
about ?” | 

M. “Man’s sinfulness and God’s s mer- 
cy.” 

Mr. B. “Iam not a sinner. i I have 
always done right.” 

M. “The Bible tells ‘us we are all 
sinners. After we have done all we 
can do, we have simply done ow duty ; ; 


“Well, Mr. B, hw are | 


| 


| Mr. B. “I don’t believe your Bible; 
it is full of contradictions.” 

M. “Find me one.” 

Mr. B. “I don’t know that I can just 
now, it is so long since I looked at it.” 

M. ‘Well, but if the book is full, it 
will be no difficulty to pick out one or 
two.” 

Mr. B. ‘You say the Bible is God’s 
book; how do you know ? | 

M. “Because there is no other book 
in the world that has lived through per- 
secution like the Bible. It is the oldest 
book in the world, and-—”’ 

Mr. B. “Hold on. The Bible is 
not the oldest book in the world. The 
Saga have older books than the Bi- 

le.” 

M. “Have you ever read the history 
of the Chinese ?” 

Mr. B. “No,” 

M. “I thought not. I would advise 
you to get a copy of their history and 
compare it with the Bible. Any intelli- 
gent man who does this will see ata 
glance that the Chinese record is but a 
mutilated copy of the Scriptures.” 

Mr. B. “What object could the Chi- 
nese have in copying the Bible ?” | 

M. ‘Simply national pride. A de- 
sire to outdo other people and nations.” 

Mr. B. “You say that the Chinese 
record and the Bible are similar. What 
are some points of comparison?” 

M. ‘The Chinese declare that in the 
reign of their first king the sky fell up- 
on the earth. The Bible says that rains 
fell and covered the earth. They say 
that their first king offered seven kinds 
of clean animals as a sacrifice to the gods; 
the Bible says that Noah did the same. 
They say that from Adam to the time of 
their first king, there were ten genera- 
tions of kings, vastly superior to men 
who live to-day, who lived and reigned 


is | one thousand years; the Bible also tells” 


us that there were ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, and also that men in 
that age of the world lived nearly one 
thousand years, and we can easily sup- 
pose that they were in many respects 
greatly our superiors. The Chinese 
record describes a day whén the sun 
shone so long that there was great dan- 
ger of everything burning up; the Bible, 
also tells us that the ie ‘Wete. 
fighting their enemies, that Joshua’ com: 
manded the sun to stand still, and’ in 
many other points do the Chinese copy 
the Bible, as any unbiased mind may 
see.” 

Mr. C. (Who had been quiédly listen- 
ing to the conversation.) preach-. 
er, is that true ?” 

M. “Yes, my friend, it is true, and 
if you take the trouble to investigate you 
will be convinced. The question at is- 
sue is as to whether or no we are sinners. 
We.have a book purporting to come 
from God, written by men, fifteen cen- 
turies separating the first writer from 
the last, and these writers all agreeing 
with each other. This to an inquiring 
mind is sufficient evidence in itself: of 
the inspiration of the book. But we 
have scores of other proofs, This book 
tells us that there is no man who does 
not commit sin. It declares scores of 
times that all men are sinners. Now, 
my friend, the question is not ‘as to 
whether or no Moses wrote the book of 
Genesis, but rather, are you willing to 
submit to the claims of the gospel? 
This is too weighty a matter to treat 
lightly, When the redemption of man 
from sin cost heaven the Son of God it 
means something, and it will be well for 
you and all of us if we give ita little 
more thought. 


OGDEN, Utah. 
(Concluded neat week.) 


SUTTER CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


To live near a monntain, and never to 
ascend it; to see its rugged peak when we 
raise our eyes, yet never to stand on those 
rocks! Let us climb the Buttes, moun- 
tains of volcanic origin, rising in the cen- 
tral part of the Sacramento Valley. Many 
climb South Butte, the highest peak, in 
the spring, but we proposed to do this in 
July. 

The early twilight of 4 A.M. found 
us at the foot, where. we left our horses, 
and crossed the little footstool hills. Here 


scrub oaks. In our anxiety to gain a 
high point from which to watch the sua 
rise, we would not take the citcling sheep 
trails, lest we lose the sight, so, watching 
the brightening east, we hurried up hill- 
sides, slippery with smooth, dry grass. . 
The light of the sun paled the brilliant 
clouds in the east, and lit up the far blue 
peaks of the Sierras, 
ley fell a curtain of smoke-like mist that 
became a shelf of billowy white cloud. : 
For the sight of this cloudland, we chéer- 
fully gave up seeing places of interest be- 
neath. We resumed our way, and the 


‘Teal climbing began. The mountain side 


is a succession of steeps, covered with 
that treacherous grass that sends the 
climber sliding a step backward for two 
forward—progress like that of the frog 
in the well. 


F At last we reached” the summit, to find 


that South has two only one 


we cut walking. sticks from the abundant | 


Over the clear val-| 


| being visible from Sutter City. The first 
is surmounted by great rocks, andin the 
crevices cling delicate red flowers, in 
shape resembling a honeysuckle. Among 
the rock we found spice wood, laden with 
its green fruit, in appearance not unlike 
olives, but known as wild nutmeg. We 
found coffee-berry bushes, loaded with 
fruit in all stages of growth. Like black- 
berries the fruit is first green, then red, 
and black when ripe. The seed (one in 
each of the smooth, round berries) re- 
sembles coffee. 

After finding a tiny cave, sheltered by 
these bushes, we ascended the second peak. 
Here we found the only thing that re-. 
minded us that we were not the first ex- 
plorers—a flag staff set in among the 
rocks. It is nearly twenty feet in height, 
and six inches in diameter; the top is in 
splinters—“struck by lightning,” we were 
told. Nota shred remains of the large 
flag that waved from it, when it was rais- 
ed on the Fourth of July, 1861. After 
some work, we succeeded in floating the 
flag we had brought, from the great staff; 
and then turned to survey the country 
spread before us. 

The cloud-like mist beneath obscured 
our view, so that a list of what we saw is 
not a list of the places that may be seen 
from South Butte. All around lay the 
fields, level as the floors of the great 
barns. In this vicinity, it is thought that 
the best crops are produced when the 
land is summer fallowed; and these fal- 
low fields, alternating with stretches of 
stubble, have the effect of an immense 
checker-board. 

To the northward, a bank of cloud hid 
snow-tipped Mt. Shasta, but following 
the horizon, the eye could discern Black 
Butte and Lassen’s Peak in the northeast. 
They rise slightly above the other peaks 
of the Sierras that bound our view on the 
east. Below the range streams the 
Feather River, joining the Yuba, below 
the town of Marysville. Turning south, 
and looking far beyond the oak-tree bor- 
der, we saw the misty head of Mt. Diablo, 
our meridian mountain—wonderful Dia-. 
blo, in whose clouds may sometimes be 
seen a reflection of San Francisco. 

Sacramento. may be seen from the 
Buttes, asthe .Buttes may be seen from 
the.dome’ of the lon a elear,, day.” 
No glimpse. we catch.of the Cap- 
itol, but we could see. Butte Slough, 
Sacramento Slough, and Sacramento 
River, in. parallel windings below. the 
great wall of the CoastRange. 

The tule, overflow land. of the Sacra- 
mento River, lay green and cool for 
miles, 

The upper part of the tule is called 
the gooselands—unnecessary distinction 
it seems, for all this low land is cover- 
ed with geese, ducks, gulls, and every 
other variety of water fowl from Octob- 
er to June, During that time, hunting 
boats fly hither and thither, and_ fishers 


ing. When the water drains off, the 
tule will once more be a meadow-land. 
Few birds remain through the summer, 
and the fishers exchange nets for poles 
and lines, becoming true cane of 
Isaak Walton. 

But why picture this landscape at the 
different seasons. We will come again 
and see it. To-day we are taking a 
bird’s-eye view of this great valley, and 
as a bird looks for its nest, we look for 
Sutter City. 

The belfries of the large school-house 
first catch the eye; looking dowh Cal- 
ifornia street, one sees the hotel, brick 
bank, _ several stores, other 
buildings. 

With better eyes we might descry the 
rising walls of the new brick business 
block; _ the office from whence comes a 
bright ‘weekly, the Enterprise ; and the 
brick foundations on which are to be 
built thirty-five houses. 

The trees on each side of every street 
add to the beauty of the town. They 
were planted in February, and_ have 
grown almost as fast as has the town they | 
are to shade. At this distance one 
would hardly realize that Sutter City con- 
tains about one hundred and ninety 
houses, for the; homes; of many of the 
seven hundred inhabitants are niddes by” 
large oak trees, 

Our’ desceht was least 
for those first down, who watched the 


‘rest sliping, sliding and running down 


the inclines; Tired‘ as we were, our 
party agreed to climb the noble old peak | 
at another season. 
City will be well repaid for the scramble 


them. 


B.. 
SUTTER City, Aug. I, 1889. 


Ross,, ‘‘wish to produce a small. pet. dog 


gin daily from birth until..the :period: of 
growth is.past; this proceediag is effect- 


than the parente or the other dogs’ of the |. 
same litter”), Dr. Ress was told:-by a 
medical man that bhe-bad kept.a prema-:} 
turely-born.child .alive_for-the first three 


weeks by feeding. it. whisky toddy. | Seven 


cast nets where grass will soon be grow- | ° 


Those visiting Sutter } 


by the view of. = vast country before 


“When dog fanciers,” says Dr. 


the animal is given, a certain amount of } 


ual in producing a dog much smaller}, 


The Weman’s Beard 
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OUR YEAR CLOSING. 


TO OUR AUXILIARIES. 


Have you thought, can you realize, 
that the first of September is almost here? 
That, you know, is the end of our finan- 
cial year. You have less than three 


_weeks in which to make up and forward 


your annual contribution. These are 
the days in which each faithful Woman’s 
Board-er should be jogging up first her- 
self, and then her society. Don’t you 
think, Mrs. Treasurer, that if you should 
take the time to call upon a few friends 
you might add to the dollars now on 
hand? One earnest member of our 
Board, who is over eighty years old, has 
had this last month-in mind all the year. 
Slowly, laboriously, with all the steps to 
take for her little family, she has pieced 
bed-quilts to secure the money for her 


‘been in a week. Shall we give of that 
which costs us nothing? Time is often 
more than. money. Give a little time 
then, sisters, and let us work up this 
financial question well during the remain- 
ing three weeks of our financial year. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


‘A ship sails afar over warm ocean 
waters,” in which many Sunday-school 
children are very much interested, be- 
cause they ownstockinher. Her name 


‘is the Morning Star, and she has al- 


ready started on her yearly trip to the 
Micronesian Islands, carrying mail and 
supplies to the missionaries of the A. B. 
C. F. M. there stationed. The Sunday- 
‘schoot children of America built her, 
and are ‘tesponsible for the expenses in- 
curred in ‘running her.’ “Fhe Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific has assumed five 


hundred dollars of the sttm needed to 


meét the current expenses, and has al- 
ready issued a call through its Home 
Secretaries to the Sunday-schools of the 
coast to assist in the matter. Has your 
Sunday-school already contributed? If 
not, please send at once to Mrs, R. E. 
Cole, our Treasurer, as our financial 
year closes with August. But three 
Sundays are left to you for collections— 
August roth, 17th and 24th. The 24th 
will be the “eleventh hour.” 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT KUMAMOTO. 


On the 30th of July the daily papers 
reported that Kumamoto, Japan, was 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 
This was startling news to the many 
friends of the missionary party there— 
Dr. O. H. Gulick and wife, Miss Julia 
Gulick, Rev. Sidney L.. Gulick,: wife and 
child, Rev. Cyrus Clark, wife and child, 
Miss Martha J. Clark... But we learn 
that most, if not all of them, were away 
at the time attending the annual mission 
meeting at Mt. Hieizan. It will be 
avout four weeks before full particulars 
of the disaster can be learned. Mean- 
time, we will hope that no calamity has 
befallen any of these devoted missiona- 
ries. 


Fires and fires! We are having our 
share on this coast this year. Last Sab- 
bath night Spokane Falls was swept by 
this terrible destroyer; twenty-five blocks 


timated in the millions—how many it is 
too soon to tell correctly; it may reach 
six millions. It is a wonder that so much 
property has been gathered in these new 
places in so short a time. Seattle has 
some history, but Ellensburgh and Spo- 
kane were not in existence a very few years 
ago. One lesson thus taught these rap- 
idly growing new Cities isto make bet- 
ter provision for fires before placing so 
much property. It was a noble 
act for afflicted Seattle, last Monday, 
to send a carload of provisions and $15,- 


| 000, and Ellensburgh to telegraph $1,c00, 


and promise more immediately, to these 
fellow - sufferers. There is wonderful 
courage, recuperative power and self-reli- 
ance in these northern neighbors, which 
gives evidence of large present wealth and 
great and permanent prosperity. 


‘Blythe’ ‘died in.this city a few 
ears ago, leaving some millions’ behind, 
all he had. Several claimarits have ap- 

peared with characters various. The 

litigation is a rich plum for thé lawyers. 

One Case is now on trial, The details 
of the testimony, are given in our dailies. 

What poor réading! How pitiable to 

feel obliged ‘to. fill up with such stuff! 

Seems as though these caterers might 

find better food, which would be healthier 


years later the child was a puny: 


4 and better all round. 


Mrs. 8. 8. 1704 Geary 8t., San Fran- 
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were reduced to ashes. The loss is es- 
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| For Tue Paciric. | 
FEAR NOD. 


- Fear not. O whispered words 
Of angels bright and fair, 
How sweet their joyful sound 

Breaks forth upon the air! 


Fear not, for God is love; 

He will not leave his child 
To wander here alone, 

Amid earth’s tempests wild. 


Fear not, for God is nigh 
To hold thy trembling hand, 
And call thee home to join 
That bright angelic band. 


Fear not to lay thy head 
Upon his gentle breast; 
He never will forsake 
Those who in him do rest. 


Fear not to give thine all 
To Jesus Ohrist thy Lord; 
His blessing rests on all 
That fally trust his Word. 


Fear not to tell thy griefs 

To him who knows them well. 
Oh, sit at Jesus’ feet; 

His love do not repel. 


Fear not to walk with him 
In sorrow’s gloomy vale; 
When clouds hang all around 
His grace will never fail. 


Fear not, O doubting one! 
There’s joy laid up for thee 
In God’s own paradise 
Of sweet felicity, 


Fear not to stand alone 

When foes beset thy path; 
He guards thine every step, 

And saves thee from all wrath. 


Fear not to do and dare; 
His kingdom is at hand; 
He come to claim control 
O’er earth and sea and land. 


Fear not when Death steals near 
To claim thee for his prize; 
God will not let thee sink, 
But help thee upward rise. 


Fear not, for I am thy God. 
Oh, be thou not dismayed; 

Thy heart I'll safely keep! 
Oh, be thou not afraid! 


KwoNGHOI, CHINA. OC. R. Hacer. 


SABBATH DESECRATION. 


BY. REV. F. M. WASHBURN, 


Our nation started out with an ideal 
Sabbath. Perhaps no other people, ex- 
cepting God’s chosen one, in its best 
estate, even labored so hard to guard the 
purity of the Sabbath as did the Pilgrim 
fathers ; and if they sometimes forgot 
‘that the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,” they still 
deserve our respect and gratitude for the 
lcfty standard they erected, and for the 
recognized place they secured for it in 
our government. It is true that a vast 
amount of obloquy has been heaped upon 
the laws by which they hedged it in, and 
they have been made to bear the blame 
for all the laxness of later times. It 
may be that, like the pendulum we 
sway to the opposite extreme as a natur- 
al result of too much austerity, but it 
must ever remain an open question as to 
-how much of the present state of affairs 
can be accounted for on that hypothesis. 
If the strictness of the Puritan Sabbath 
is the cause, the effect seems to increase 
in proportion to the distance, for it is 
certainly a fact that the Sabbath is 
violated more frequently and more open- 
ly than it was even a score of years ago, 
and the tendency is toward greater vio- 
lation each year. 

There are many things which may be 
arrayed as having contributed to this 
condition of affairs; but probably the 
first in importance is the fact that our 
government seems to invite Sabbath- 
breaking by setting the example. For 
instance, in the military department the 
Sabbath has been the high day for re. 
views, parades, and all kinds of extra 
labor. It is refreshing, though, that the 
mew Secretary of War has the fear of 
God before his eyes sufficiently to pro- 
hibit such unnecessary work during his 
term of office. The Lord grant it may 
extend to other departments, until the 
army of government officials shall not 
‘be marshaled for labor upon the Sabbath 
day. Then Congress and our various 
State legislatures convene in extra ses- 
sions on the Sabbath, whenever they wish 
to gain time, as if they were higher in 
authority than even the divine command. 
Public officials have become so accus- 
tomed to disregard the Sabbath that it 
produces a sensation, and is telegraphed 
all over the country that the present 
chief magistrate refuses to do business 
upon God’s holy day. All honor to 
him ; and may he receive the cordial 
support of all Christian people in his 
heroic efforts to begin the reform in high 
places. 

Another prolific cause is the vast in- 
flux of foreigners which daily pours in 
upon us, with their low standard of re- 
ligion, setting up the European Sabbath, 
which is nothing more nor less thana 
holiday. Their ideal Sabbath seems to 
be a day wholly devoted to smoking and 
drinking beer in some public park or 
grounds, and they spend the day in that 
way, with scarcely a protest from us, In- 
stead of teaching them the spirit of our 
institutions, and assimilating them into 
good citizens, we suffer them to mould 
our people into the semblance of them- 
selves. If young America patronizes 
the saloon, the beer-garden and the Sun- 
‘day excursion and picnic, what is the 
difference between him and his foreign 
associates? It looks as if we were be- 
ing captured by the worst element in 
Europe, and the heritage of a peaceful 
Sabbath snatched away from us, and that 
we were practically offering no resistance. 

These pleasure-loving foreigners are 
aided and abetted in every way by the 
class who hate God and his Sabbaths, 
and who would blot even the remember- 
ance of them from the earth, were that 
possible. They employ both tongue and 
pen in defending what they are pleased | 


to call liberty, but what is simply license. 
They would abolish all Sunday laws, and, 


United States. A list of these is given, 


while posing as the friend of the laborer, 


they are trying to forge chains to bind | 


him in slavery by removing all restraints 
against compelling him to work all day 
Sunday. | 

But all these causes combined could 
not accomplish in this direction what 
greed of gain alone does. It is respon- 
sible for the Sunday excursion trains, 
the extra freight cars run on that day, 
the open stores, saloons, theaters, shops 
and factories. It hires bands to give 
Sunday concerts in the parks, to allure 
crowds of people who otherwise would 
not frequent those places. It is avarice 
that impels men to force their employees 
to work seven days instead of six. It is 
the love of money that is at the root of 
the greater part of this evil. Take the 
present profit out of it, and there would 
be a sudden collapse of most of the 
Sunday enterprises. The American 
Sabbath Union has collected a startling 
array Of facts upon this subject, and it 
estimates that there are about ‘‘two mill- 
ion workers regularly engaged in need- 
less work for gain on Sunday” in the 


among which are government Officials, 
clerks, journalists, confectioners, cheese- 
makers, butchers, miners, photographers, 
commercial travellers, lumber and rafts- 
men, and employees in all kinds of man- 
ufactories, saloon-keepers and bartenders. 
Two million of them! What an army 
going forth every Sabbath to set God’s 
law at defiance! 

No attempt to draw comparisons be- 
tween this and other cities will be made 
in this paper. San Francisco may or 
may not be worse than Eastern cities, 
but it is at a great disadvantage in hav- 
ing no Sunday law. Law, even if poorly 
executed, is an educator. There is this 
marked difference between cities which 
have a Sunday law and those that have 
none: in the former the Sabbath dese- 
crator is a violator of the civil law; he 


makes himself liable to the pains and 


latter a man may disturb a worshipping 
congregation by hawking his wares 
through the street, and a contractor may 


church all day Sunday, and yet both be 


charge nothing can be preferred. 
The outcome of all this Sunday revel- 


zens as well as all Christian people. 
What shall the harvest be? 


One of our city papers has given us a 
few glimpses of a hoodlum picnic, and 
Sam Jones said the hoodlum picnic is 
the respectable Sunday picnic gone to 


And if respectacle parents take their 
children, while young, to the parks to 
hear the music, will not those children, 
when a little older, be found watching 
Sunday ball-games, walking-matches, 


amusement instead of being at church? 
Is not Sabbath-breaking the first step in 
the downward course of most of our 
criminals? If we sow Sabbath desecrat- 
ors, shall we not reap a harvest of 
drunkards, thieves, burglars, paupers, 
Suicides and murderers 


It is an encouraging sign that the at- 
tention of railroad officials is turning to 


making to run fewer freight trains on 
Sunday, and not to transport anything 
that day, excepting perishable goods and 
livestock. The Vanderbilt roads are 
credited with the honor of moving on 
this line, and one wholesale firm in Min- 
neapolis has answered the question as to 
how Christian people can aid in this re- 
form by having their goods shipped by 
that route. Ifthose who deplore Sun. 
day violation would be careful to give 
their patronage tothe man who keeps 
the Sabbath, whatever may be his call- 
ing, from the barber to the highest of- 
ficial, it would be a great encourage- 
ment, at least. Show him that you 
sympathize with him in his efforts to 
compete with the man who keeps open 
doors seven days, while he confines 
himself to six. But this is not enough; 
people who desire a quiet Sabbath must 
be aggressive, and use all honorable 
means to secure proper legislation upon 
the subject. It is a sad fact that among 
the bitterest opponents of efforts in that 
direction are to be found some who 
bear the name of Christian. They join 
forces with the worst elements in society 
in attempting to overthrow the Christian 
Sabbath. The church should stand for 
reform with unbroken ranks, and keep 
step in every advance, while her trum- 
pets should give forth no uncertain 
sound, 


HOW TO PLEASE. 


‘One great source of pleasing others 
lies in our wish to please them,” said a 
father to his daughter, discussing ‘on 
“small, sweet courtesies of life.” ‘[ 
want to tell you a secret. The way to 
make yourself pleasant to others is to 
show them attention. The whole world 
is like the Miller of Mansfield, ‘who 
cared for nobody—no, not he—because 


world would do so if you gave them the 
cause. Let people see that you care for 
them by showing them what Stern so hap- 
pily called the small courtesies, in which 
there is no parade, whose voice is too 
still to tease, and which manifest them- 
selves by tender, affectionate looks and 
little acts of attention, giving others the 
preference in every little employment, at 


the table, in the field, walking, sitting, 
and standing.” xchange. 


There is not a moment without some 


duty.—Cicero. 


penalties thereunto attached; but in the 


keep workmen employed next dvor toa 


good law-abiding citizens, to whose 


ry is what should concern all good citi- 


seed, and is it not a true statement? 


prize-fights and at kindred places of 


this subject, and that a movement is 


nobody cared for him,’ and the whole 


GOD'S HAND IN ALL HARVESTING. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ROWELL, 


Two classes of men seem bent on ex- 


|cluding God from all ora part of the 


material universe: infidels, including 


| atheists and those who acknowledge an 


Almighty Creator, but deny his interfer- 
ence with what they call ‘natural law”; 
and a class of Christians who seem 
more careful of God’s glory thar he him- 
self is. | 

These last, giving to certain words, 
such as “wrath,” ‘‘ vengeance,” ha- 
tred,” etc., a mere human coloring, 
drawn from their unlovely fruit in hu- 
man action, maintain that it is impossi- 


to be capable of such feelings and ac- 
tions, and therefore all texts of Scripture 
that seem to ascribe these to him must 
be interpreted in some accommodated 
way, so as to save God’s character and 
acts from such imputation. They first 
determine what God cannot be or do, 
and then try to harmonize Scripture with 
their decision ; whereas, they ought first 
to listen to what God says of himself, 
and then try to bring their own judg- 
ment and feelings into harmony with 
his word. ‘That word is plain and sim- 
ple truth, but only a mind in sympathy 
with God can understand it rightly. 


Both classes of men of whom I have 
spoken are deceived by the same fallacy. 
I ask the atheist: ‘ If there be no God, 
how do you account for the existence of 
this world?” And he answers: ‘It is 
the work of nature.” But when I ask 
him, ‘What or who is naturee” he 
either evolves a cloud of mystic non- 
sense, or is silent. I ask the infidel how 
he accounts for any of the various pro- 
cesses of life and growth, and he says: 
‘ All these things come by natural law;” 
but he can give no rational explanation 
of what natural law is. And when I 
point these—what Paul would call ‘too 
superstitious” (or over-religious)—Chris- 
tians to the wrath of God, as revealed in 
the sufferings of men, they cry: ‘* You 
ought not to impute these to God at all ; 


retribution,” 

So there it is again—this ‘ natural 
law”’—and the Christian and _ infidel, 
alike, proclaim it. Now, what 2s nat- 
ural law? What canit be but God’s 
mode of working in the world of na- 
ture ? And if that be the truth, why is 
it not just as easy, and a little more hon- 
est, to say that God does these things 
as to ascribe them to the working of an 
irresponsible natural law ? | 

The whole creation is permeated with 
the living power of God. What is life? 
All balk at this question, and answer, 
“No one knows.’”’ What is life? It is 
the vitality of God, imparted to his 
works, That seed throws out the 
sprout, the stalk, the flower and the fruit, 
by the direct power of God. God 
paints the rose petal, the mosquito’s 
wing, and the cloud, just as really as if 
he did it with brush and pigment. So 
in all nature, we study and learn how 
God works, and noting the uniform re- 
sults, we call it ‘‘natural law”; and this is 
all there is of it. It is simpler, easier and 
more truthful to lean directly on the arm 
of Jehovah than to interpose -between 
us and him a so-called “natural law.”’ 
If there be any law in nature, it is a law 
established by Him, and the moment in 
which He might cease acting through it, 
it would cease to be a law. Let us stop 
talking about “natural law,” except so 
fas as we mean God’s mode of working 
in his own creation. Pope says: 

‘¢ Lo,the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind.” | 
And if Pope be right, the ‘poor Indian’”’ 
is a good deal nearer the truth than a 
great many Christians are. | 
Then, as to this ‘‘natural law of 
retribution,” of which so much is 
said, it seems to be set forth as 
a device to rid the Deity of the 
odium supposed to attach to the inflic- 
tion of wrathful penalty upon sinners. 
How strangely some Christions argue 
about God! They say, ‘Even our poor 
love shrinks from inflicting pain upon 
our children, and: can we believe that 
God’s love is less tender® than ours?” 
They forget that the human love that 
spares the sinner is only a cruel weak- 
ness, and tney do not honor God by im- 
puting to Him a weakness greater than 
our own. This habit of judging God by 
our own feelings is a very faulty one. 
God charges as a great sin upon some of 
his people that they thought him “alto- 
gether such a one as_ themselves.” 
God’s love differs from ours, not in de- 
gree only, but also in kind. He says 
of himself, ‘As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” Elihu well _ says, 
“Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out” (Job xxxvii: 23); we cannot 
measure the distance to the moon with a 
foot rule. Only one so great as God is 
can understand him fully. Our wisdom 
is to accept and believe whatever the 
Scriptures say about God, whether we 
can harmonize all its teachings or not. 
When they say, ‘God is love” (I John 
iv: 8), we joyfully accept the truth, and 
when they say, ‘Our God is a consum- 
ing fire” (Heb. xii: 29), why should we 
shrink from the awful truth, or demand 
that the second text shall be interpreted 
by the other? We ought not to doubt 
that, in the mind of Jehovah, infinite 
love and infinite wrath can co-exist in 
absolute harmony. 
Again, these conservative Christians 
are guilty of great inconsistency in this, 
that they claim and teach that all our 
good things come from God, and that 


we ought continually to thank him, not 


| 


ble to believe the God who ‘is love’ 


they are the work of the natural law of 


any the less his own acts. 


‘ters in doubt or dispute. 


tery about these conditions, and ‘no im- 


Anyone can so clearly and positively be 
a Christian in the manner of his life as | 


only for salvation by Christ, but for al! 


the blessings and enjoyments of life; but 
when they speak of calamity and suffering, 
they say, ‘“‘These are not God’s work; 
they are the results of the natural law of 
retribution.” Away with the false phi- 
losophy that brings God into one halfof 
human life, and shuts him out from the 
other half! It is true that “every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of 
lights” (James i: 17), and the converse 
is just as true—‘ Shall there be evil in 
the city and the Lord hath not done it?” 
(Amos iii: 6.) It is not honoring God 
to shut him out from any part of his 
work, | | 

But let us hear what the Word has to 
say on this point. “To the law and to 
the testimony, if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” (Isa. vili: 20) Take 


‘Be not deceived. God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” (Gal vi: 7.) Not to reap 
his own sowing would be mocking or de- 
feating God. Then that word “shall’; 
our translators have sprinkled their 
‘shalls” and “wills,” almost at random, 
but in this place they have got the right 
one. Itis “shall” and not “will.” It 
is decree, not. prediction. 

Look at this matter in two parts. 

1. God’s hand in temporal evils. “To 
me belongeth vengeance and recompense. 
I kill and I make alive. 
I heal, I will render vengeance to mine 
enemies, I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood, and my sword shall devour 
flesh.” (Deut. xxxili: 35, 39, 41, 42.) 
In thirty-seven texts of Scripture is ven- 


the word “evil” as referring to present 
afflictions. In Jer. xi: 11 God says, “1 
will bring evil upon them”; 2. ¢., Judah 
and Israel. And this word is used in 
the Bible more than sixty times to de- 
scribe God’s infliction of suffering upon 
men. And not to dwell on this part of 
the theme, I only add that hundreds 
of texts in the Bible imputes the present 
sufferings of men to the hand of God. 


2. God’s hand in endless punish- 
ment. In II Thess. i: 7,8, Paul says, ‘‘The 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed in flaming 
fire, taking vengence on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel.” 
“The children of the kingdom shall be 
cast into outer darkness” (Matt. viii : 12). 
“The Son of Man will send forth his an- 
gels and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that offend and them 
which do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire” (Matt. xili : 41, 42). 
“Judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversaries (Heb. 
x:27). “The lake of fire burning with 
brimstone” (Rev. xix: 20). ‘*‘Whosoever 
was not found written in the Book of Life, 
was found cast into the lake of fire” 
(Rev. xx:15). ‘Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire” (Matt. xxv: 
41). These shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment” (Matt. xxv: 46). Every 
one of these texts, and many more like 
them, plainly describe everlasting pun- 
ishment as God’s own infliction; and the 
mere fact that He has a uniform mode 
of inflicting them does not make them 


In a word, then, “Ye shall reap as ye 
sow,” is God’s declared and pretty near- 
ly uniform mode of dealing with men; 
and this fact ought to be to men a strong 
deterrent from sin, and a silencing an- 
swer to those who impute harshness and 
injustice to him; but it is also true, anda 
healthful truth for us to believe and act 
upon, that in every joy or pain that 
comes tous, the primal and efficient 
cause is the hand of God. 


SETTLE THREE THINGS. 


Every Christian should, for his own 
comfort as well as usefulness and power, 
so think and live that at least three 
things will be so settled in his mind as 
to be to him practical certainties, and 
hence taken out of the category of; mat- 


The first of these things is that 
Bible is in fact what it purports to be— 
the inspired word of God, and conse- 
quently the supreme rule to guide hu- 
man thought on all subjects that come 
within the scope of its authority. The 
Christian cannot afford to have this an 
Open question; he need rot and should 
not be consequently arguing it with him- 
self. Having once settled the question 
for what he deems sufficient reasons, let 
him thereafter regard that settlement as 
final for life. 3 

The second thing is to determine def- 
initely and distinctly what is the plan of 
salvation for sinners, and what is the 
work of Christ in that plan as taught in 
the Bible. The teaching of the Bible is 
very plain on this point—indeed, so 
plain that any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence can by studying the Book make 
himself as practically certain as he can 
be in regard to anything. Let such a 
person read Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and he will there find the ques- 
tion relating to a sinner’s salvation so 
completely answered as to preclude all 
doubt. Having read this epistle careful- 
ly, he may safely say to himself, “I 
know as certainly as I can know any- 
thing what is the divine method of sav- 
ing sinners,” 

The third thing is that every Christ- 
ian should so live as to be practically 
certain that he has complied—is comply- 
ing—and means to comply, with the 
conditions of salvation as specified in 
the gospel of Christ. There is no mys- 


practicability in compliance therewith. | 


to exclude all just occasion for doubt in 


the very text that is so much dwelt on:. 


I wound and | 


geance ascribed to God. Then, take | 


his own mind whether he is such or not; 
and if this is not the state of his experi- 
ence, then he is not what he may be 
and what he ought to be. Paul was not 
a doubter as to his own piety, either in 
life or in death; and there is no reason 
in the gospel system itself why any 
Christian should be such.— New York 
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THE Pacrtric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Ciréle. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


Oh, blue and glad the summer skies, 
And golden green the widths of plain, 
Where sun and shadow mingled lay, 
As forth he went, with gay intent, 
Across the mesa’s flowery rise, 
To where the shimmering mountain chain 
Beckoned and shone from far away. 


The noontide flashed, the noontide sang, 
Along the glittering, distant track; 
The dancing wind made answer brave. 
It seemed that all kept festival, 
That joy fires burned and joy bells rang; 
But still our hearts went hovering back 
To sit beside one lonely grave. 


It seems so strange, so half-unkind, 
That still the earth with life should stir; 
That still we smile and still we jest, 
And drink our share of sun and air 
And joy, and leave her there behind; 
Nor share such happy things with her 
Who always gave us all our best. 


And yet—our love is loyal still; 
And yet—she joyed to have us gay; 
And yet—the moving world moves on, 
And does not wait our sad estate, 
To soothe our hurt or note our ill, 
But, touch by touch and day by day, 
Heals us, and changes every one. 


But she? What is her work to do? 
For never tell me that she lies 
Inactive, lifeless in the mold, 
Content to keep a moveless sleep 
While worlds revolve in courses new; 
Her fiery zeal, her quick emprise, 
Could never brook such rest to hold. 


That grave but hides her worn-out dress— 
One of God’s sure-winged messengers 
I see her, on swift errand sped, 
Glad of the task which strong souls ask, 
Earth’s sharpest pain grown littleness 
In the new tide of life made hers, 
Smiling that we should call her dead. 


Smile on, dear heart, until the dawn! 
When once the eternal heights are bared, 
And the long earthly shadows flit, 
And with clear eyes we front the skies, 
We, too, shall smile with heavenly scorn 
At the dull, human selves who dared 
To call life ‘‘death,” and pity it! 
— Susan Coolidge. 


FIVE DOLLARS APIECE, 


BY ALICE EDDY CURTISS, 


“It waz the minister’s wife that begun 
it. Ministers’ wives are apt to, you know. 
An’ Mis’ Skinner—well she allers was 
the beateree for thinkin’ up things! I 
know we’d got to the end o’ the candle 
that time, and we’d never ’a’ had the 
spunk to keep our society along, in the 
face of the dead wall we’d come up to, 
if it hadn’t ’a’ ben for her. The oyster 
supper it hadn’t turned out right, an’ the 
strawberry festival along in the summer 
sort o’ flatted out, an’ the last fair we 
had we got into sech a fuss between 
Mis’ Wilkins an’ the_ grab-bag, 
an’ Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins with the tab; 
lers, an’ Deacon Sparks, that thought 
them things was all heathen idols, so to 
speak, that we’d all said up an’ down 
that we’d never get up another. An’ 
things had begun to drag along every 
which way, an’ most of us was clear dis- 
couraged. An’ that meetin’ when we 
sat there over to the parsonage, talkin’ 
over the home missionary collection, I 
declare for’t, there warn’t a chirky word 
spoke, but what Mis’ Skinner said her- 
self. 
** ‘A dollar a member would about set 
us On our feet,’ says Mis’ Skinner, with 
her face all bright—her way, you know. 
‘An seems ’s if we’d oughter raise that ! 
We aint rich, but we aint so awful poor, 
an’ with what the brethren give, we’d be 
self-supportin’ to-morrer, if we could git 
the average up to a dollar,’ she says, 
smiling in on us all. 

“But every face in the room looked 
kind o’ doubtful, an’ old Mis’ Sparks 
shook her head a dozen times before any 
One answered. 

** ‘Self-supportin’s all very well,’ says 
Mis’ Wilkins at last, ‘but how’s any one 
a-goin’ to self-support when they can’t 
doit? ‘That’s all I’ve got to say,’ says 
Mis’ Wilkins, very judicial and solemn. 
‘It’s all very well, but we’ve ben two 
hundred dollars short ever since I can 
. remember, an’ taint likely we’re a-goin’ 
to blossom out into a independent 
church all at once, like a banyan tree!’ 
though what she meant by that, land 
knows ! 

Mr. Skinner says we. could!’ 
cried out the minister’s wife, in her eager 
sort 0’ way, gettin’ rosy while she talked. 
‘He said so only last night, an’ he’s talk- 
ed an’ talked to the brethren, an’ they’ve 
as good as promised that if the whole 
sum can be raised, they’ll each give some 
more. An’ if we could do our part— 
why, seems to mel can’t stand it another 
day, to have the Home Missionary 
Society givin’ us money like folks that’s 
beggin’ for their gospel, when there’s 
hundreds and hundreds that can’t hear 
a sermon or step inside a church door 
jest for lack of the money to send ’em 
to’em. It aint right! Itsort 0’ seems 
like takin’ what aint our’n—leastways 
borrerrin’ an’ never payin’ back! An’ 
if we’d do our part’— 

‘¢ ‘Well, for land’s sake, Mis’ Skinner,’ 
put in some one, ‘what do you consider 
ig Our part? Seems to me we’ve gen‘ally 
ben ready toturn to. Is it another sup- 
per, or an autograph quilt, or what be 
you a-drivin’ at ?’ - 

“An then Mis’ Skinner straightened 
herself up an’ looked round as_if she 
was on the edge of a cold bath-tub, 
ready tojump in. I guess she knew 
well enough how we’d take what she 
was a comin’ out with. 

“‘If we could raise a hundred dol-, 
lars’—she begun. 

“And every woman in that there room 
gave a gasp fit to raise the roof. 

‘“**My good country ! says I, right out 
loud, which aint my custom, not bein’ 
edicated, an’ so many better fit to speak. 
But that time I guess I spoke for every- 
body. 

***I wouldn’t wanter be impolite,’ says 


Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins, in her high and 


| mighty way, ‘but, reely, Mis’ Skinner, it 


wouldn’t be possible, you know.’ 

. “And the rest of us we nodded our 
heads, an’ one or two kind o’ j’ined ina 
little with ‘Oh, no, we couldn’t, you 
know ! an’ ‘Why, where on earth would 
we look for a hundred dollars in this 
society ?’ 

Mis’ Skinner got rosier and rosier, ’an 
her eyes begun to shine, as if tears warn’t 
fur off. She was younger than what 
most of us was, an’ I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she’d sort o’ worked herself up 
a good deal to git up courage to speak 
at all. But she warn’t a-goin’ to be set 
down in a minute. ; 

‘**We could do it if we would!’ says 
she, rather short, an’ yet smiling a little 
in a nervous sort o’ way. 

‘©*My dear Mis’ Skinner!’ says Mis’ 
Tompkins again, ‘you know it aint to be 
done! Why, we’ve raised every blessed 
cent we could for this year, anyhow! 
That there oyster supper last week cost 
me alone nigh on to a dollar, an’ we 
only cleared ten off it, with all our work. 
An’ what we’d do to get any more, I 
don’t know. We’ve come to a dead 
wall, that’s all there is about it, an’ I 
guess we all feel in our sperits that we 
can’t get past it. It ain’t no use talkin’,’ 
says she, smilin’ in a superior kind 0’ 
way she had. | 

“Folks gen’ally wanted to take the 
other side, when Mis’ Lawyer Tompkins 
smiled that way, an’ thought she’d set- 
tled a thing. This time we all begun to 
feel with Mis’ Skinner before we knew 
it, when she fired up like a flash, and 
burst out talkin’ all in a breath. 

**We could do it if we would!’ 
she cried out. ‘I’ve thought about it, 
an’ thought about it! There’s twenty- 
two of us, an’ if we’d divide it up an’ 
take five dollars apiece’ (there came an- 
other gasp all round, but she didn’t take 
notice), if we’d each of us take five dol- 
lars an’ git it somehow—git it, earnin’ 
or beggin’ or givin’, or any way under 
the sun but jest stealin’—why, that hun- 
dred dollars would be raised in no time, 
an’ we'd be a self-supportin’ church, an’ 
wurth jest about three times what we are 
now!’ says Mis’Skinner all in a flutter, 
‘An’ if ‘twas five dollars for our own 
family, or if ‘twas a mortgage jest that 
much short, or clothes for the children, 
or anythin’ under the sun that we 
thought we couldn’t git on without for 
ourselves—why, we’d git it! An’ if the 
church aint as much to us, an’ if we 
aint jest as responsible as if *twere our 
own houses—well I mean about money 
—why, jest to thank of any of us draw- 
in’ town pay when we might be support- 
in’ ourselves! An’ as for dead walls, 
they don’t count at all! What’s a fence 
if there’s a wild bull after you? An’ 
raisin’ money is jest the same thing,’ she 
went on, gittin, more mixed with every 
sentence. ‘If you won't be stopped, 
you can’t be; an’ if we’ve got our 
whole everlastin’ minds made up to 
raise five dollars apiece, why, we'll do 
it! Humph! If I come up to a dead 
wall, when I’d made up my mind to git 
somewhere, I’d—I’d—git over it, if I 
had to pull a board off with my hands 
and crawl through ! ” 

** An’ with that windin’ us, Mis’ Skin- 
ner stopped short, an’ fairly bust out cry- 
in’, which took us so by suprise that we 
set an’ looked at her like so many dumb 
sheep for as much as half a minute, 
We hadn‘’t sensed it before, how she got 
her heart set on it, an’ there warn’t one of 
us but was fond of Mis’ Skinner, an’ 
five dollars apiece would be jest as 
hard on her as anybody, with her young 
Ones and the size of the minister’s salary. 


‘An’ what possessed me to up an’ 
be the first one to say, ‘ Let’s do it!” 
I don’t know. I never thought of no 
difficulties. I walked right over to Mis’ 
Skinner where she sat a cryin’, and I pat- 
ted her on the shoulder, an’ says I, 
‘There, there, now, my dear, don’t you 
fret! We ain’t a-goin’to say no. We'll 
jest raise that there money as easy as 
Dutch cheese An’ that minute, I did 
feel as if like as not we’d every one of 
us find a half-eagle gold piece a-rollin’ 
in the dust of the road when we went 
home that afternoon. 

‘Well, that warn’t the end o’ the 
meetin’ by no manner of means; but 
somehow, what with Mis’ Skinner dryin’ 
her eyes an’ talkin’ things over, an’ what 
with the rest of us catchin’ her way of 
feelin’ about the church an’ our part, an’ 
what with one or two words she drop- 
ped about the Lord Jesus himself, an’ 
doin’ things for his sake,—why, we’d 
come over to her way 0’ thinkin’ before 
we left, an’ every soul of us was pledged 
to get a-holt of five dollars, one way or 
another, before the end o’ the quarter. 
An’ then we said we’d have a meetin’ 
to bring it in, an’ compare notes, an’ 
talk things over gen’ally, an’ have a 
jubilee over sendin’ off the pledge to the 
Home Missionary Society that was a- 
goin’ to leave us strong an’ free on our 
feet, a grown-up Church at last, after 
forty year! We all walked straighter 
for the rest o’ the day, I guess, a-thinkin’ 
of it over. 

‘‘ Well, that was how it started out, 
but if I'd a known the time I’d have 
gittin’ that five dollars together! All 
the next few weeks, whenever one of 
us would meet another, the first thing 
would be, ‘How de do?’ an’ the next, 
‘ How’s your five dollars?’ We got up 
lots o’ pride about it some way, an 
whenever you’d see two or three women 
comin’ out o’ church with their bunnits 
together, you might know they was 
talkin’ over the money an’ changin’ 
idees. There was some wrote to their 
friends an’ asked for a little help for 
the church, an’ some braided rugs, an’ 
some done fancy work an’ sent it to the 
city, an’ some put up preserves the 


Same way, an’ one or two took one egg in 
every dozen, an’ Mis’ Green, she charg- 
ed three cents a pound extra for her 
butter, which she could, bein’ the best 
butter-maker in the county, an’ the three 
cents went into the five-dollar fund. 
An’ most everybody give a good deal 
more right out than they ever had give 
before in their born days; but nobody 
was the wuss off, thatI see. But I 
was the slowest of all, I do believe. ° 

“Well there! I aint a-goin’ to say a 
word against my owncompanion. Ama- 
sy’s most an excellent man, as every one 
knows, an’ he sets store by me, though I 
do say it, an’ I don’t want for nothing, 
an’ he aint not to say near—but—well, 
it isn’t to be expected that a man would 
understand how women feel about 
havin’ a little bit o’ money now 
an’ again, He bein’ in the store, you 
know, and barterin’ a good sight with 
country folks for butter an’ eggs an’ cal- 
ikers, and all them things comin’ right 
out of stock when I need ’em, an’ no oc- 
casion to be spendin’—well, taint much 
in the money line that I lay hand on, 
for all as forehanded as webe. It’s nat- 
ural enough, an’ I aint blamin’ Amasy. 
He’s an excellent man, an’ handier in the 
house than most, an’ never forgets to 
wipe his feet on muddy days, an’ I can't 
complain. But if I didn’t want money 
them days when we was workin’ for our 
five dollars! We'd said that we wouldn’t 
tell the brethren till the money was 
brought in. But I spent my time con- 
siderin’, an’ the more I considered the 
more my heart went down, for where was 
I goin’ to git a-holt of it? There warn’t 
nobody I could turn to outside, an’ I 
wouldn’t have had the face to, either. 
An’ try.as I would, I couldn’t see my 
way to earnin’. Braided rugs was all 
very well, but I didn’t know a soul to 
sell ’em to, an’ preserves an’ sech the 
same. Why, when I see Miss Spark’s 
apple-jell a-settin’ there in rows on Am- 
asy’s storeshelf, I went in the back 
kitchen an’ jest slung round for as much 
as five minutes, I felt so mad! If I’d 
’a’ asked him to let me put in jell or any- 
thin’ he’d ’a’ laughed an’ asked what on 
earth I wanted to make money fur? 
Didn’t I have enough andtospare? All 
the same, I wished I’d asked him, when 
I see that row of glasses. I did kind o’ 
sound him a little, next day, but he’d 
got all he wanted in that line for one while. 
Then there was sewin’, an’ I might ’a’ 
got some, I s’pose, if I would ’a’ gone 
round takin’ it out of Ann Maria Huck. 
ins’s mouth, and she a-workin’ for her 
five dollars, too, same as anybody. An’ 
if we’d ben in a larger town, there was 
doughnuts, but I’d ’a’ looked pretty 
traipsin’ round our village, sellin’ dough- 
nuts to folks that had ’em all the year 
round for breakfast and tea, anyhow! I 
tell you I never got so wore over any- 
thin’ in my days as that five dollars.. 
‘Anythin’ short o’ stealin’! Mis’ Skinner 
said. I wonder what she’d ’a’ thought 
o’ me if she’d ’a’ known that one o’ them 
nights, when I was layin’ awake there, 
ponderin’ of it over, I was tempted, reely 
tempted, to get out o’ bed an’ take that 
whole sum out o’ Amasy’s trouser pock- 
et, where he’d happened to leave his 
pocket-book by mistake! I’m ashamed 
to this day to think how I watched them 
trousers an’ never told him he’d forgot, 
an’ then laid awake thinkin’ how easy I 
could git it, an’ he’d never think of it’s 
bein’ me. Bat I had grace to resist the 
adversary, Only it didn’t make me no 
happier, for all the books an’ the ser- 
mons say. I was crosser to Amasy next 
mornin’ than I’d ever ben in my life, an’ 
he stopped when he was a-goin’ into the 
store after breakfast, to tell me I’d better 
make my temper a subject o’ prayer. 

“I. got to slippin’ out o’ meetin’s early, 
so’s to git out o’ the way o’ the sisters’ 
questions; an’ I was in rnortal terror for 
fear the day o’ the meetin’ would come, 
an’ I wouldn’t have but just fifty cents 
which was all I’d scraped together in 
ten weeks. An’ by that time I’d most 
give up tryin’, an was makin’ an effort to 
comfort myself by thinkin’ that there 
was twenty-two of us, an’ mebbe nobody’d 
fail but me, an’ the church would be all 
right if I was left out. But that way of 
lookin’ at it didn’t work very well, I 
must say. An’ I was the one that said 
the money’d come as easy’s Dutch 
cheese! I used to say to myself that if 
I hadn’t been so left to myself as to say 
that, I wouldn’t mind quite so much. 
An’ in the last extremity, I up an’ asked 
Amasy for the money right out, an’ pretty 
nigh took his breath away! I’d wound 
myself up toit by thinkin’ of it half the 
night, an’ I come out with it as cool as a 
cucumber, as if I’d ben in the way of 
askin’ him for money every day for the 
fifteen years we’d ben married. 

like some money, if you please, 
this mornin’,’ I says, off-handed, over the 
breakfast dishes, when he was filling the 
wood-box. 

‘©¢What!’ says Amasy, droppin’ his 
armful, and starin’ at me. I s’pose my 
voice was kind o’ free an’ easy, but I 
couldn’t go at it no other way. ‘Money? 
What fur?’ says he. | 

«Qh, I’ve got my own uses fur it,’ 
says I, lookin’ through the glass I was 
wipin’, instead o’ meetin’ his eye. 

For pity’s sake!’ says he. 
much do you want? ’ 

‘He looked all struck of a heap. 

‘Four dollars an’ a half, exact,’ says 
I, fightin’ down the feelin’ that made me 
want to ask for the whole, an’ hold on to 
that fifty cents for another time. ; 

‘Amasy picked up the wood he’d 
dropped without sayin’ another word till 
twas all in the box. Then he straight- 
ened up an’ looked at me in a curious 
soit O° way. 


‘How 


*©¢] don’t see what on airth you want 


o’ money,’ says he. ‘I sb’d think you 
could tell me what you're after an’ let 


me git it. It’s a sight more convenient, 
an’ women hadn’t oughter have secret 
ways 0’ spendin’ their husbands’ money. 
Besides, I aint got it by me—nuthin’ but 
ten-dollar bills. If you’ll tell me what 
you want—’ 

“But I slammed out in the back 
kitchen again, an’ knocked the mop over 
On purpose not to hear the end. I 
could have shook him. An’ I wanted to 
cry, too. Afterwards I thought, why 
didn’t I say, ‘ Well, I'll take a ten, then!’ 
but I don’t know as I’d ’a’ darst. An’ 
Amos never seemed to think of it 
again. Well, after that, I felt finished 
up, an’ I went about like a gravestun in 
caliker for the next few days. I wished 
I’d ketch cold an’ be sick in bed the 
day o’ the meetin’, I wished Amasy’d 
take it into his head for us to drive over 
to his sister's to Wentworth that day. 
I wished the cow’d get an apple in her 
throat so’t I couldn’ go. Seemed to 
me I couldn’t face all them women an’ 
Mis’ Skinner after I’d said that forsaken | 
thing about Dutch cheese! _ 

** An’ so I bore up till the night before 
the meetin’, an’ then I flew all to flin- 
ders! Amasy an’I was in the settin’- 
room, over the stove, when all to once I 
felt the tears a-rollin’ down my cheeks ;. 
an’ Amasy lookin’ over the top of his 
paper at that minute, he dropped it and 
wanted to know what was the matter. 
An’ the fust question, it all came out 
with a bust. 

**Tt’s all you /’ says 1 rockin’ my- 
self on my cheer, and cryin’ like a water- 
spout. ‘You wouldn't give me that 
there four dollars an’ a half, an’ to-mor- 
rer’s the meetin’, an’ every other woman 
in this church will have theirs, an’ I aint 
got but one clear bare fifty cents that I 
squeezed out of my bunnit ribbons, an’ 
‘twas me that set ’em off with my Dutch 
cheese, an’ it aint right. An’ if evera 
woman earned her salt, an’ deserved 
four dollars an’ a half to keep the church 
from livin’ on the town—it aint fair !’ 

“Oh, my! I don’t know how I went 
on. Amasy, he got out of his cheer an’ 
came over to me, scared out of his wits, 
for I’d never acted so in my life. An’ I 
pushed him away, an’ went on cryin’ an’ 
scoldin’, An’ he walked about the room 
an’ stared at me, an’ tried to get ina 
word edgeways, till he was nigh dis- 
tracted. An’ after I’d said my say, an’ 
cried till I couldn't cry no more, I 
quieted down all to once, an’ there I set. 
I was scared out o’ my life to think how 
I’d gone on, an’ me a church-member 
this twenty years! An’ the thing that 
made me maddest was thinkin’ how I’d 
have to come round an’ be sorry, when 
twas all true! An’ the next thing I 
knew Amasy was speakin’ in his slow 
way, lookin’ at me in a scared sort 0’ 
style, as if he didn’t know what I’d do 
next. | 

surprised !’ he says. 

‘‘ An’ I mustered up courage enough 
to snap out, ‘ Well, J aint !’ 

‘¢¢T never heerd of sech a thing,’ says 
he. ‘Why, I hadn’t any idee!’ 

*‘T straightened myself up an’ folded 
my arms, an’ says I to myself, ‘ He can 
talk as much as he pleases, but I shan’t 
be sorry till to-morrer mornin’, anyway ! 
He can jest stan’ it fur one night !’ 
But I didn’t know what was a-comin’. 

** ¢ Not the least idee in the world that 
was the way you felt!’ says Amasy, 
slow an’ doubtful. ‘Why, we’ve ben 
married a good piece now, an’ I never 
knowed ’twas in you, Mirandy Jane! 
I’ve allers thought a sight of you.’ 

‘TI give a big gulp then in spite of 
myself. 

‘¢’Twarn’'t for me; twas for the 
church,’ says I. 

*¢¢ Well, I didn’t know you set by the 
church to that extent,’ says Amasy, look- 
in’ me over again. ‘It’s to your credit, 
Mirandy Jane, though your way of show- 
in’ it aint a proper speret. But, see 
here! I hadn’t the least idee ’twas in 
you!’ 

‘He got up an’ walked round the 
room again, an’ stopped by the window 
to look out. I couldn’t think what he 
he was a-puzzlin’ over. My sins, I 
guessed. An’ then he came back to me 
an’ put somethin’ in my lap. 

There!’ says Amasy, lookin’ in- 
jured an’ ashamed too, like a small boy. 
‘Take that ! I aint a-goin’ to have my 
wife sayin’ sech things! I didn’t know 
twas in you, but’s long’s ’tis I may as 
well drive it out. An’ this aint for the 
church ; it’s for you, an’ you can take 
five dollars for the church if you want 
to, or throw it out of the window if you 
want to, for all me! Sothere! An’ 
don’t, for pity’s sake, have any more 
such goin’s on, for it’s enough to turn 
my hair gray! An’ now be you easier 
in your mind ?’ 

‘* An’ it was two ten-dollar bills! An’ 
when I’d ever jumped out of a cheer be- 
fore, a-huggin’ an’ kissin’ Amasy, an’ 
cryin’ like a baby, I can’t tell! I’d 
never ’a’ believed it! I was like him— 
I didn’t know ’twas in him till that livin’ 
‘minute. An’ when I’d got through re- 
pentin’ an’ gone to bed, I was most 
troubled in my mind, because I couldn’t 
hardly make myself real sorry that I’d 
shown temper so. For I’d got my five 
dollars, an’ more money with it than I’d 
had, all to once, for fifteen years. An’ 
I says to myself, ‘ The Lord forgive me, 
but good’s come out of evil this time!’ 

‘© An’ -next day I went to meetin’, an’ 
sech another meetin’ as "twas! ‘Twenty- 
two women, with every one of ‘em wav- 
‘in’ a five dollar bill, except them that 
had silver! An’ the church on its feet ! 
An’ the brethren invited to tea, an’ add- 
in’ their own pledges, an’ lookin’ on us 
as prodigies all round! An’ me an’ 
Amasy smilin’ at each other kind 0’ 
shame-faced when he came in with the 
rest ; an’ the minister sittin’ down, with 


Mis’ Skinner cryin’ over his shoulder, | 


EDWARD OARLSON, 


an’ the rest of us all round him, to write 
that there letter to the Home Missionary 
Society ; an’ ‘ Blest be the tie,’ an’ the 
Doxology, to end up with ! 

‘* An’ when somebody asked me how 
I got mine, says I, ‘I guess I done 
what Mis’ Skinner said she’d do with a 
wall if she came to it. When I couldn’t 
git over, I jest clawed off a board an’ 
crawled through. I jest asked my hus- 
band for the money,’ says I, as large as 
life, an’ very calm an’ superior. An’ all 
the sisters turned round an’ looked at 
Amasy as if they thought he was a model 
man !”—Congregationalist. 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


FOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 
i 


ng the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimple 


diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of | 


hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTIOCURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 


internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 


eases, from pimples to scrofula. ° 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL OCO., Boston, Mass. 
aa Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
ae beautified by CUTICURA SOAP. “Sh 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 
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DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
- VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 

Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFICO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


J. BP. OUBRIER. 
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President. 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 
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Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) | 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


; Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast. 
100ct-tf, 


. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, | 
Undertaker & Embalmer,} 


116 EDDY STREET. 
(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
; Mason and Taylor.) 
ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Everything requisite for funerals on hand.#} 


Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


418 Front it, 6.7, Gal 

Why net "Wake te the advantages your 
wide awake neighbors derive who buy every 
thing they need te eat or to wear from ens 
firm which makes a specialty of selling the 
BEST stapte goods in ALL lines at Wholesate 
Prices direct te consumers in any quantity. 
eard fer copy, At Ones. You can order from 
& Ots. worth up, and Save 10 per cent to 9 
per cent, after paying freight chgs. 3 
Address as above; Smith’s Cash 8) 
Stere, the Lancausr DaaLens in Gen- 


eral Merchandics, weet of the Mississippl Riven, 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D.D., Bastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. wu. and 
7:30 yp. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. w. and 
M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:30 P. m.; Sunday-schéol,12:80 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and7:30P.m™; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY OHUROCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. CO. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 


OLIVET OHURCH—Sonuthwest corner Sev-— 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday school, 1 P. m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 P. m. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Séventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderron, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
P. M. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 p. m. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. m. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 
PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, 8up’t, Sunday-school at 3 p. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Oal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Boston and Chieago. 

Secretaries Bev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. . Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. Law- 
rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
¥. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 735 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J. T. Ford. * 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasure r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 


Bible-House, N. Y. 'Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir-. 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. | 
AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rew. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric *cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia-and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—- 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
‘‘The Rookery,” Chicago. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


, BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post St., San Francisco. — 
President—Miss Lizzie R. Story; Secre- 


tary—Miss Mary A. Harriss; Treasurer— 
Miss Mary G. Eldridge. 
IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
OF” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON: 


519 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


ESTABLISHED mm 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


HANDLES, TWINES, OORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTEES, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND ” PARLOR MATOB- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR. FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230Front St 


San Prancisco. 
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4 | THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [Wepxespay, Avcusr 7, 1889, 
. 1 earthquake in Japan, on Kiu Siu, at THE SABBATH CONVENTION. tually accomplished now, there will be no | spondents in this field of ours, suppose Heme Missenary. “ Religte 

ae Kumamoto, by which the entire town| ey Wilbur H. Crafts, Field Secre-| further movement in that direction for | ; = eug 
_ us e ministers ‘ Conducted by J. H. W D. 
was destroyed, and destroyed being tary of the American Sabbath Union, | Years to come. Such an indefinite post them take Tue Pactric, but they don’t | onducted by arren, D. D 

Cal. swallowed up. The next day the report | qdressed good congregations in the | Ponement we must regard as for the best. | it up enough. A reading Christian Avenue. 

bt of destruction was less startling. The | poyardg M. E. Church and the United | Till the “strong government” churches | js apt to be a working Christian ; and} __ | At the last 
third day the number killed was about are ready not to insist upon the essentials | while it is important that our people | ~ viws gr ATE HOME MISSIONARY Sectnry wikoff read 


Taxe Norroe—Lrsezan Orvrer. — Any Presbyterian Church in this city last Sab- which elicitec 


should take our Eastern denominational 


person sending us $7.50, with three new | thirty, and a like number seriously in- bath. On Monday afternoon he met of their own particular politics, it is too ne . ¢ President, Mrs. M. L.. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth s¢., : On 

shall receive of Tux Pa-|jured. Since then we have seen no fur- | Ministerial Union in the Y. M. C, | to talk of organic ‘‘Union;” and the Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, Dea. 

orrio for one year. ACIFIO is not : 1: Oakland. 

silillabia: to Hae ssdiilieiule-diiibavics, ther intelligence. It matters not now A. Hall, and in the evening addressed a | Various evangelical bodies must content | should know what is being done among 4 Secretar , Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 Twenty-first open the re 

Dar daisld to hain cn at awk. I how long we wait for particulars, since | jas. meeting in the First Congrega- themselves with informal union, and the] ys, And can we know unless we read? | New societies being formed, please report themselves the “ Eight: 

you are not a subscriber, send your address, | OUr thought of a possible very great ex- | tional Church in Oakland. He holds | Various possible methods of co-operation. | And can we read unless we take THE | **°7°°'°* - euiianar Gabliibes on week ph 

and pay $2.50 at any time within three} aggeration has been so agreeably con- meetings at various places in this part of begins SIONARY SOCIETY. 

months. It will pay you and yours we we have a of dear the State, until August 15th, when a| FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. week, The church will be kept open, | our churches 
Subscriptions for Taz Pacrric will be re- Stafe Convention will be held in the Y. A great deal of discussion is going on however. Rev. Mr. McLean, of Walla North strangers In t 

ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, | !0marles in Japan, and several of these | MC, A, Hall in this city; commencing | among the Constitution makers in Wash- | Walld, a very acceptable minister of the | rast Los Angeles. Rev. T. C 

859 Market street; also at the drug store of | are stationed at Kumamoto, the scene of | on the evening of August rsth, and con. | ington Territory over the question of | United Presbyterian Church, I believe, —. Newark, N. J 

David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- | the reported earthquake, with its large tinuing through the day and eocintt taxing church property. While much has been engaged as a supply. : A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. the First chur 

nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. | and fatal results. | 5 | may be said in favor of such taxation,| Mr. W. A. Chamberlain, an old friend good congreg 


, It would be a trying | of the 16th. Mr. Crafts will address 
Providence, indeed, that should whelm | the Convention. Prominent men among 


and former business partner of our es- 


ear. His re 
teemed and ever-faithful brother, James y 


From The Home Missionary for 


but few, if any, good reasons, according 
August we give extracts from Mr. H, S, 


Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
to my view, can be urged against it. 


Oakland. 
all these in a common and sudden ruin, | ys ministers and laymen, will also de-| The gaim to churches, generally, by | Steel, is here from Dubuque, lowa. | Coswell’s address in Saratoga last June tained last Sa 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1889. with the people for whose moral and | liver short addresses, to be followed by | Showing a cheerful willingness to always Perhaps Dr. Holbrook will remember | to the w. H. M. Societies : Rev. W. H 
bear their just proportion of taxation for | him. | “From the many States and Territor- sacrament of 


spiritual good they were spending them- 
selves, and wearing away their health 
and life. We are grateful that we are al- 


discussion. The programme is not yet 
ready for publication, but it will not in- 
clude more than sjx or eight leading ad- 


mouth churc 
members wer 
faith. At nigl 


governmental purposes, would, I think, The presence of Mr. Crafts last week 
greatly increase their influence for good; | has resulted in the arrangement of a 
and the burden—no, not a burden ; any | plan whereby an association auxiliary to 


ies there have recently come to the Bible 
House, New York City, some significant 
facts and figures. During the Society’s 


Elder A. T. Jones is outin the pa- 
pers with a letter anent the Sabbath ques- 


tion, whose a noticeable feature is the ready relieved from the apprebension of dresses, thus giving time for free and | offering made for church work with the |the American Sabbath Union will soon year you have placed within its treas. Don’t Go to | 
occurrence in it of a fallacy known in any such serious calamity, although we general discussion. The outcome of feeling that it is a burden robs the giv- | be organized. The matter will be placed ury, in round numbers, $31,000; a larger than u: 
logic as a case of “Post hoc propter hoc”’| do not know that none of them are in- | thi. Convention, it is expected, will be ing y oonegging “¢ pec na not 8 ote ae of , ot a of ore gain of $19,000 over last year. Rev. H. H 
a : i : , 3 eavier, if as heavy, upon those who i ower to provide ini : i 
an cluded in the number of thirty mentioned | the organization of a State Sabbath Asso- toward maintenance fc “St t Octo- in the 
er particular event, therefore the foregoing | in the latest received report as victims | | to Home Missions as a whole—which Rev. H. V. 1 
ops pce a ta t Pp ciation for the Central and Northern | than it is at present. Besides this, such | ber, at which time all arrangements will means the six national Home Missionary at night. 
even ciently cause € one that f0l- | of the sad occurrance. part of California, It is expected that a | action would largely banish the idea so | be perfected, and a State Association | oietjes — you have contributed, in Pastor Wil 


prevalent among many, that the church 


. round numbers, $60,000 ; a gain of $23,- 
is a mendicant—sort of a poor-house 


Every dollar of this magnificent 


We have had no Sunday law _ 


lowed. 
Mr. Gopal Joshee, a Hindu Brahmin 


Southern California Sabbath Associa- ing in the Fc 


formally o ized 
July 28, 1888. 


in California for more than five years. ; sete in tt 
th 
But, the Sabbath is said to be better | of mature years, who has visited both Eu- | “07 Wul De organized at a Convention | “once that has to be supported, and total has come through organized effort a 
_ | to be held in Los Angeles. the support is often extended in such a| The affairs of the Congregational Sun- H. Cole 
kept in California than it was five years | rope and America, has recently become ete . | day-school and Publication Society for | 224 organized giving. These offerings D 
; therefore, th l of the Sunday | a Christian, after having be ial hoped that these. will be live or- | kind of way thet | have passed through your own State 
ago; tnererore, the ‘fepen Ad tp Pe ae ganizations, and that great good will re-| work is a practical failure in many Oregon have been placed in the hands treasury to the national Societies, as you was upon th 
law has helped Sabbath observance— | opponent of Christianity. He has re- cases. Iam not sure but that ministers | Of Rev. Samuel Greene, who has the su- oF . thing but C 


have designated them. Fourteen thou- 


sand dollars of this amount you have the first anni 


of Christian 


sult therefrom. Friends of the Christian 
Sabbath and the civil Sabbath throughout 


perintendence of that work in Washing- 


are largely responsible for the half-hearted " 
ton. Mr. Greene is a very efficient man, 


argues “Elder Jones.” But then the | quested that he be baptized by the Rev. 
and slipshod manner in which the busi- 


“Elder” belongs to a body of people who | James Taylor of Ahmednagar. The rea-|_,. , : tributed to the salary fund fo ial 
. i t th q | contributed to the salary fund for specia 
have never been thought of as tinctured | son for this request he assigns in such ee ee en ness of many churches is conducted, not ef : Sys ere at eos? as Bh; representatives at the front. rhe sad nol 
quested to attend the Convention next | intentionally so, perhaps, but by reason | "¢!P2rs, much good may be done In this “O has also received $ morning papt 
with over-much logic. words as these. We give them as illns- = te im |e vactinneeiitteie very important field. The work is now ur treasury has also rece ?49,- 6 hal 
i : 3 week, Ifthere is a State or acity in | Of being too casy—unwilling to seem to “Fr d ladies’ aid boys who ha 
trat f th the h d : ) h t] ooo from ladies, and ladies’ aid societies, ef : 
We are glad to read that Californians |“ ° “© Way te Suman mine’! the Union where a better Sabbath is | be Over anxious about what is due them. | “@Ngnistils Bisat y. - | not yet in line with you bath with th 
ks and the conscience develops it- I was greatly pleased the other day to| Rev. Cephas F, Clapp preached in rt distanc 
of wealth, intelligence, and public spirit | ¥°" P needed, California is the State and San 2... gg Sate ional church | ‘‘But Massachusetts has come into the sho 
ad self. is immaterial who baptizes hear a minister say, in relating a past ex- the East Portland Congregationa cnurc li th the W. H. M They went a 
are interesting themselves in scientific But Ib 4 ke is the city. This is Mr. | perience with a church, that in making | !ast Sunday morning. Yesterday he | ¥! 8 eating their 
affairs, and centering their thoughts upon oe eee — = sis 4 Craft’s first visit to our coast, but he is | his financial arrangements with the trust- | Went to Eugene City to hold services A., — — rm rhe Tea _— above the wa 
_ | have not been an admirer of Christ and he'told them that h _| to-day, and from there he will go to | Massachusetts, she will increase your ' 4 
the Lick Observatory. Recently, Col-| not a stranger to many of us. We have | ees, he told them that he was not so par : eociet denly and s 
his disciples. I have spoken hard things ticular about the amount of his-salary Denver to attend the Convention of | om The father ¥ 
onel C, F. Crocker has intimated that read his writings and watched his work. other year ten-fold. Let me say, in 
Ch d the ) h h He | Home Missionary Superintendents, and | Er Y | h 
he will pay the expenses of an expedi- against Christianity, and the missionaries | 57s.  mnaratively a young man: he | D& Was 28.t0 when he was to get it. He | 7 justice to the W. H. M. A. that, of the shore. The: 
. ee h in general, Mr. James Taylor was the}. P i. ae : said to the trustees: “Now, gentlemen, will return to Portland in about two $60,000 conteiiasell bs the six ialiiess is a member | 
tion to South America from the astron- 1 en aie is an earnest, effective speaker and an | say when you want to pay me—make it | Weeks. i 2 _— | Missiona 
ary in particular alluded to in all Rey. Joshua Coit, Home Missionary | Societies, she brought you in over $14,- ry 


Wood at Oliv 
children of tl 
dressing a go 


once a month, once in two months, or 
once a quarter. Give me the day and the 
hour, and I’ll be on hand to receive the 


enthusiastic worker; he has made a 
special study of practical Sabbath ques- 
tions ; he has the views of a great variety 


omers at the Lick Observatory, to take 
further observations upon the sun when 
totally eclipsed, as it will be there, ina 


ooo. And now, dear Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, send your contributions to 
us this yearthrough your Woman’s Home 


Superintendent for Massachusetts, with 
headquarters at Boston, made a brief 
call in our city last Thursday, arriving 


my lectures against Christianity. When 
it occurred to me that I should confess 


hrist licly, I thought I should ask oney. If there i thi 
few months’ time. The San Francisco of people whom he has met in his exten- on the morning train from Tacoma, and Missionary Association, and if you are the “ Wor 
banker, J. A. Donohoe, has contributed A | sive travels, and he is able to be a real | draw my salary when I’ve earned it, | !eaving on the evening 9:20 train for your they will 
a medal fund to the Observatory, which help to us in this State. And, gentlemen, you may depend upon goes to attend the y placed according to 
shall secure a handsome medal to the] Many of our readers, doubtless, are | it I shall not disappoint you, and I | ©Onvention OMe Super- gain of 439 
discoverer at the observatory of vilified? How soon a Christian learns ll it ait i don’t expect to be disappointed by you.” intendents, e was taken in hand by Total ’ \ _ Rev. Dr, 

£ first | 0 love one whom he has maltreated for ‘ . , Now that minister had bnsiness sense, | Supt. Clapp and others, and stuffed to the | * O's 11555: : in the city for 

each new comet, or of the first show: |= the American Sabbath Union. We | if all our churches and ministers | brim with facts about Oregon and the Rev, Dr J. 
appearance of each regularly return- theref ive the basi d object work here in general. He regretted | SOC 08 OC Og ; j 

pp 4 y eretore give the basis an ! could be infused with that idea, a great s 3 California appeared with the spring blos- et co 


one be who lives to see such results of greatly that, his stay was necessarily so 


thereof : 


ing comet, that has accomplished the} | | step would be made in advance alon 
period of ‘its revolution, Thé garry | Christian ‘labor! How well) pisis—The basis of this Union is the di- line of doing Cirist’s work. if short, and Before long to ar: Presbyterian c 
world must ever be the scene of our|* ewarded must Mr. Taylor feel for all | ying authority and universal and perpetual | churches would have the power in the | 28° for a ngpre complete survey of the rae pier: ae be oe anal is his first visi 
belies wonder. “and-the: Gomeaty ’ de- the wrong he has endured, when such a | obligation of the Sabbath, as manifested in | Community which they ought to exert, fie Id here. he society he has super- At the same time Mrs. Pickett valine from his labo 

g ry sai 1 they must meet every worldly as well as | Vision over has one hundred churches to shies erican chapel 

: : of it not the lead ce request comes from such a source! How | the order and constitution of nature, declared ey eet every ya : d af h disb ed to her Rocky mountain home, fired 
study. ane ee ee rg fo do the Fourth Commandment of the moral law, | merits, and show no disposition to shirk ments to that end there is the little matter | Wt ent pn ay ag a. , —— Free Baptist 

pas d to the lowest of ali God’s creatures, | . | ‘Se : : . | of something over a couple of hundred | '4do and Wyoming. While scanning the : 
It is stated that of 7,000 persons treat- | interpreted and applied by our Lord and | In any sense. Failure in looking after the ang missionary horizon for the next homeland 
that it will not take effect amongst the i ili Ousana dollars remaining in the treas- ‘ : ; 
4 € | Saviour Jesus Christ, transferred to the | worldly matters will result in curtailing, 6 star, Georgia gave us a genuine surprise, Rev. Dr. 


ury, which is sent over to the American 


Home Missionary Society in New York, vacation, 


ed for hydrophobia according to the highest. 
the Oakland I 


Pasteur method, only seventy-one have i 


if not measurably destroying, its spiritual 


Christian Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, by Christ | 1 
influence. Well, this may seem to be a 


and his apostles, and approved by its bene- 


which would have been modified had we 
known that Mrs. Higgans of Worcester 


died. Of sixty-four English persons bit- There was dedicated at Plymouth, | ,anence upon national life. digression from the subject of taxing in work, As givers ‘‘God’s Prese 
ten by mad dogs in the last two years, Tor of Angust, the most Object —The object of this Union is to pre- but some may pation became reality wh M in Repose.” 
and treated at Pasteur’s Paris Institute, | C°St!y and elaborate monument that has | serve the Christian Sabbath as a day of rest | D€ gathered from between t “ lines by much greater extent than it is; their be- | setts came in, leading her little sister, Rev. H. V. 


anyone Caring to read. ee 
The corner-stone of the new Congre- 
gational Church at Oregon City will be 


the few week 
land, preach 
church in the 


and worship. | 
The following is the form of a petition 
to the United States Congress, which 


Rhode Island. These States add to our 
ranks many women of rare gifts and 
graces, and for the comfort of the nation- 


yet been built to commemorate the land- 
ing of our Pilgrim Fathers upon the 


nevolences amounting to $621,128, a 


not a single case succumbed tothe dis- 
little over $6.30 per Member, as against 


ease. Accordingly, a movement is in 


progress among influential people in} COntinent. To the memory of the Fa- C" | laid some day during the coming week. about $2.80 per member for Oregon and mycin : : 

England to induce the government to thers themselves no adequate structure has been signed by more than two mill-| The new edifice will occupy the same Washington. We must get more fully . ren they = — ora — Rev. wee 

bring in a bill for the muzzling of all | C49 be reared. The country, however, | 10n and which 1s circulated by Mr. | ground as the old church, which was the fold A ital 

the dos in Great Britain for a limited | i8 their monument, and the Great Repub. | Crafts wherever he goes : erected in 1850, and which was proba- | ficld 1s white to the harvest now, and there | © os oo 
gs in Great Britain for a limite are no reapers. If we would receive help | Miss Emerson went down South to at Rev. W. FH 


bly the first Protestant church building. 
formally dedicated to God upon the 
Pacific Coast. This cost $3 900, and 
was the result of the two years’ work of 
our beloved and now departed Dr. At- 


tend the local associations, and manag- 
ed to wheel into line Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisana, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
A pretty good stroke of business for one 


The undersigned, adult residents of the 
United States, 2l years of aga or more, 
hereby earnestly petition your honorable 
body to pass a bill forbidding in the nation’s 


brother, who 
church of Et 
the past few } 
in Berkeley. 


lic will tell their story round the world as 
fast as the nations learn to walk in Chris- 
tian light and liberty, and sing sweet free- 


from others we must show more of a 

disposition to help ourselves. | 
Rev. E. G. McLean of the United 

Presbyterian church, Walla Walla, 


period. For since rabies is caused ex- 
clusively by the bite of some animal al- 
' ready mad, this police regulation would 


2. * > 
>- 


™ 


—_- 


man Abbott says friends ask him wheth- 


the reply necessary ‘to be made, and it 
is a sufficient one, is that neither inocu 
lation nor muzzling, nor any other effect- 
ive measure, does anything unless it is 
faithfully carried out. 


west of the rock on which the Pilgrims 
landed. The cost was about $200,000, 
The material, Hallowell granite, consists 
of an octagonal pedestal, forty-five feet 
high, upon the center of which stands the 


work by those who observe another day as 
will neither interfere with the general rest 
nor with public worship. 3 : 

The sentence in the petition, ‘‘and in 
interstate Commerce,” it is understood, 
includes railroad trains passing from one 


us at the first church prayer-meeting 
last Thursday evening. Friday and 
most of Saturday they spent in viewing 
the beautiful scenery along the Colum- 
bia River from Portland to the Cas- 
cades and backto Astoria, and at ten 


communion was observed, and nine 
members were received to membership, 
five by letter and four on profession of 
faith. | 

Death has again visited us, this time 
taking away Mrs. Harriet Williams, one 


cause, above all personal considerations, 
has merged her union, with $725 in its 
treasury, into the other, 

“So now we stand in line, twenty- 
nine woman’s homeland organizations, 
representing thirty-two States and Ter- 
ritories, with seventeen yet to be gained.” 


_in a short time stamp out the whole dom’s song. The monument dedicated | mail ana military service, and in .interstate | ;. .| woman! Mrs. Steele of Chattanooga, 
malady. Now, suppose the bill is passed, the other day has been long in building, | commerce, and in the District of Columbia — M ie ee | arse acl nes pet Fey “ = ced not knowing that Miss eae Prof. H. 
and somebody should by-and-by report and the facts of its progress had no place | and the Territories, all Sunday traffic and re hl tapes Merr itt, President of Oahu di d about to organize unions by the whole- Lorin epumee 
3 ' se ollege, Hawaiian Islands, and Rev, | 2udience was present, an the text was 4 =e i In the Cor 
that Prohibition does not prohibit! All| 1 the memories of some people. The | Wor Cxcept works of religion and works of | Faward G. Porter, pastor of the church | from Isa. Ixiii: 3: “I have trodden the | Sale, herself started a union in Tennes- icia, last Su 
monument stands on a hill to the north. | 7 necessity and mercy, and such private | at Lexington, Mass., were present with | Wise-press alone.” After the sermon the | S€€ ; but with Christlike love for the batt a 


ing on the te 
fested in the 
Supper,” anc 
Last Comma 
were receivet 
profession ar 


It makes a vast difference with a minis- | figure of Faith, thirty-six feet high. This | State into another, Con gress is asked o'clock last evening they went to Tacoma. a our sro and erg noe ccen, children of 
ter what the atmosphere is among the rests with one foot on Plymouth Rock, | to prohibit the running of such trains on Yesterday evening from 6:30 to 9:00 refer pecan “ Po aos pe Se " | were baptize 
people with whom he works. Dr. Ly-| holding the richt hand Bibl _, | Oclock it was my privilege to take Rey, | © 40 active work tor Christ's kingdom, TREASURER’S REPORT. Rev J. A. 
| olding the right Hand upon a bible, | the Sabbath. If there is a question in | Mr, Porter for a drive over the hills in | OWing to her great age and consequent ark 4 is 


er he is not working too hard; and he 


preachers of the Gospel? Do you make 
their work easy and joyous ? 


Early last week, when Central Cali- 


while the left hand, uplifted, points heav- 
enward. The pedestal has four large 


some of the worthy Fathers themselves, 
We hope the monument will stand un- 
marred a thousand years. 


the minds of any about the power of 
Congress thus to prohibit, we shall, 


cumstances, and in view of the further 
fact that the Presbyterian churches have 
made a kind of wlttmatum of the scheme 


| to which the Congregational Convention 


the rear of our city, and while he took 
in the grand outlook to be seen from 


may the bonds of friendship be greatly 

strengthened, and out of it all comes a 

ong and more effective work for 
rist. 


bodily infirmity ; but her mind has al- 
ways been remarkably clear, and her 


Even Homer appears to have recognized 
the weakening power ofalcohol, for when 
Hector’s mother besought him to take a 
little wine after fighting, he is represent- 


Epirors Paciric: I hand you here- 
with my statement as Treasurer of the 


I remit to-day to the American Home 


OF tte litt] The United Presbyterian church Instead of there being hundreds | edasreplying: “Bring not the sweet wine | Missio Society, A. H. Clapp Treas- 
did not agree, we see no large prospect | copies of Tue Paciric_ taken in| to me, my venereble mother, lest thou | urer. 1S. brick of whi 
igs") seismic experience, the announcement | 753 s, 993 congregations, and | of an agreement very near at hand, And Washington and Oregon, there ought to | unnerve me and I lose my strength and aie. : Tr ie C2 FL M S. Or orphan’s 
BAe: came by the ocean cables of a great | 101,858 communicants. | the probability is that, if no union is ac- | be thousands of subscribers. Co-corre- ! resolution.” _ SAN FRancisco, Aug 2d. yoo ee: mere 


friends, whon 
and helped a 


answers no, because the Plymouth] and four small faces Upon the larger | doubtless. get lich : the numerous point d, it ith | faith of the strongest kind. It was like iforni ici 
; , t upon that subject points passed, it was wit ey California Home Mission Society d build the 
church have received him with so large} are tablets bearing the names cf the| and man q | cxtreme pleasure that I listened to the | benediction to be in her presence, and | ocal”), from April 22d op By cor 
fiend of q we atten@ | graphic recital of his experiences while | ber departure will be sincerely mourned 
and generous cordiality. tend ofl} founders of the colony and historical | the Convention next week. on his t ‘* d th iq. | by many into whose hearts she has poured | ,_. Big to hae the ‘writer amt 
. mine,” he illustrates, “who spent a win-| facts. From the smaller f art & < Ss two years tour around the wor d, April 22, 1889, from W. F. Whittier. .825 00 of Crockett. 
faces project four) the home-stretch of which he is just now | Words of sympathy and love, and been | aprij 224, John F. Merrill...... .... 50.00 how dad 
‘oS ter in Southern California, told me that} buttresses. Upon each is seated a figure gga be rakes oo¥s closing up. Especial interest centered | the means, under God, of pointing out | July 25th, Third Congregational Ch., patel ks Sab 
s a rose bush grew up by his door that he| in heroic size, representing Morality, Ed- Board has no more advice to offer to the | upon his description of the work of the | them the way of life. | Sais 3 io a eo gl - . glad to see th 
thought had a million roses on it. But I] ucation, Freedom and Law. On the faces con- | tn its, diferect August 4, 188 Coleman 50 in former tim 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Relig lous intelligence. COPPEROPOLIS. blessing cur meetings, which we hold SAN JACINTO NOTES. I sent a telegram to the celebration at 

2 twice daily. “oo Plymouth on Thursday, as follows: 

Se Dear PaciFic: Copperopolis is in BY REV, W. N. BURR, ‘Plymouth church, Puget Sound and 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club Rey. H, H. 
wikoff read a paper on ‘ Overwork,” 
which elicited a general and lively dis- 
cussion. One result was the appoint- 
ment of Dea. Booth of the Third church 
to open the discussion in two weeks on 
the ‘‘Eight-Hour Movement.” Next 
week Rev. W. C. Merritt, President of 
Oahu College, will address the Club. 
These meetings are Open to members of 
our churches, male and female, as also 
strangers in the city. 

Rev. T. Chalmers Easton, D. D., of 
Newark, N. J., preached last Sabbath in 
the First church in this city to unusually 
good congregations for the season of the 
year. His reputation is that of an able, 
earnest preacher, which he fully sus- 
tained last Sabbath. 


Rev. W. H. Scudder administered the 
sacrament Of the Lord’s Supper at Ply- 
mouth church inthe morning. Three 
members were received on confession of 
faith, At night his subject was ‘* Why We 
Don’t Go to Church.” The audience was 
larger than usual. 


Rev. H. H. Cole of Tucson preached 
in the Third church in the morning and 
Rev. H. V. Rominger of East Portland 
at night. 

Pastor Wikoff’s sermon in the morn- 
ing in the Fourth church was upon the 
“Bible in the Home.” At night Rev. 
H. H. Cole preached. 


Rey. Dr. Pond’s morning discourse 
was upon the “Insufficiency of Every- 
thing but Christ Himself.” At night 
the first anniversary of Bethany Society 
of Christian Endeavor was held. 


The sad notice was read in our Monday 
morning papers of the drowning of three 
boys who had gone on the previous Sab- 
bath with the father of two of them a 
short distance down the coast fishing. 
They went away before light; and while 
eating their breakfast on a rock a little 
above the water a great wave came sud- 
denly and swept them into eternity. 
The father with difficulty reached the 
shore. The mother of two of the boys 
is a member of Bro. Pond’s church. 


Missionary Sprague assisted Pastor 
Wood at Olivet church, speaking to the 
children of the Sabbath- school and ad- 
dressing a good audience in the evening 
on the ** Work in North China.” 


Pastor R. H. Sink of Stockton was 
at the Club. He is spending his vacation 
in Lake County. 


Rev. Dr. Williams of Tulare City is 
in the city for a vacation. 


Rev. Dr J. W. Hough of Santa Bar- 
bara is here for a few weeks rest. He 
has for a year past been supplying the 
Presbyterian church in Montecito. This 
is his first visit here since his retirement 
from his labors as chaplain of the Am- 
erican chapel in Paris. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve is supplying the 
Free Baptist church in this city for a 
month. 


Rev. Dr. McLean is back from his 
vacation, and preached to his people in 
_ the Oakland First church last Sabbath on 

‘“God’s Presence with Us,” and ‘‘Activity 
in Repose.” | 

Rev. H. V. Rominger, who will spend 
the few weeks of his vacation in Oak- 
land, preached in Plymouth Avenue 
church in the morning. 


Rev. Walter Frear fed the flock at 
Berkeley. One who heard him said “it 
was a Capital sermon.” 


Rev. W. H. McDougall, our excellent 
brother, who has been pastor of the First 
church of Eureka, Humboldt county, for 
the past few years, is stopping for a time 
in Berkeley. 


Prof. H. E. Chapman supplied the 
Lorin church last Sabbath. 


In the Congregational church in Ben- 
icia, last Sunday was communion sab- 
bath. The pastor preached in the morn- 
ing on the tender interest Christ mani- 
fested in the institution of the ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,” and in the evening on ‘ The 
_ Last Command.” Three new members 
were received into the church, two on 
profession and one by letter; and two 
children of one of the new members 
were baptized. 

Rev J. A. Jones writes: ‘‘How pleas- 
ant it 1s to preach the gospel to old 
friends, whom you have known for years, 
and helped at the beginning to organize 
and build the church! Such is the rela- 
tion and conditions of things between 
the writer and the Congregational church 
of Crockett. After four years of absence 
how glad I was to preach to them again 
for a few Sabbaths during my vacation— 
glad to see the congregations larger than 
in former time, and the interest and out- 
look brighter. Crockett has a bright 
future. I preached last Sabbath morn- 
ing on ‘The Divine Lamb of Revela- 
tion,’ and in the evening on ‘The City 
of the Living God, the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem,’” 


Our dear brother, Rev. W. H. Pascoe, 
died at Lockeford last Monday. Rev. 
Professor Benton attended the funeral. 
Few of us had knowledge of his sick- 
ness, and his death is a great surprise. 
A fitting memorial notice will be given 
next week, 

The Advance reports that Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees and his bride have re- 
turned to Telluride, Colorado, where he 
is called to be pastor. 


It is better to walk through mud to 
church than that our pavements, every 
brick of which represents some loyal wife’s 
Or orphan’s tears, sacrifices, and agon- 
ies, be made by saloon money.—Sam 
Small. 


on the Yosemite route. 


the foothills of Calaveras county, fifteen 
miles from Milton, and is a stage stand | 
It is twenty 
miles from Sonora, eighteen miles from 
San Andreas, thirteen from Angels, and 
nineteen from Murphys, Salt Spring 
Valley, a fine, well-cultivated valley con- 
taining several thousands acres, is five 
miles away on the Milton road. There 
are many meadow and small valley 
farms around Copperopolis, but the 
prosperity of the place and vicinity de- 
pends upon the Union Copper mine, 
largely owned by -Governor Ames of 
Massachusetts. The manager is Colonel 
Ranlett of Oakland. The Superintend- 
ent is Mr. J. A. Ferson, a well known 


mining expert. The mine “shut down” 


about twenty years ago, and a once 
flourishing town with hundreds of houses 
and thousands of people became almost 
a “deserted village.” Last year the 
mine was reopened, and business began 
to revive. About two hundred houses 
had been removed or burnt down, the 
foundation and fine cellars remaining. 
Several houses have since been built and 
old ones renovated. I was sent to re- 
open the church, and on the way read 
in the daily papers that the “Union shaft 


had fallen in,” and Copperopolis was 


once more derelict. My advent into the 
place is known to your readers. After 
a regular engagement at Mokelumne 
Hill, and a skirmish in San Andreas, I 
returned to the forlorn hope at Copper- 
opolis, Coppertown, or Copper, as it is 
variously termed. I found the people 
to be kind, warm-hearted and generous, 
but I was informed by all parties that 
God could not revive his work there, 
and that a church could not be organ- 
ized. When I announced that there 
would be regular services every night 
and twice on the Sabbath until the church 
was Organized and put upon its feet, in- 
credulous smiles and ominous words gave 
evidence of unbelief, and many thought 
and said that I would be a fixture, and 
had better move my family totown. I 
determined not to become a burden to 
the people in any sense, so after I had 
ceiled the vestibule over head, and 
cleared away the broken plastering, I 
enlarged my apartment so that I could 
live in it, and went to work to repair 
the doors and heautify the house, a _ no- 
ble building of brick, well built, 35x60 
feet, symmetrical tower, embattled, sixty 
feet high ; lancet-shaped windows, out- 
side blinds, windows fourteen feet in the 
clear, large entry with wide stairway, 
cushioned seats, long red curtains looped 
back from the wide recess, an Estey or- 
gan, elegant pulpit, fine sofa, gallery in 
front of the church, and the standing 
part of a large triangle to call the people 
to church; no bell. 


In looking over the prospect it seemed 
that I was a sort of Robinson Crusoe, 
without a man Friday. I went over the 
town, saw the new reduction works, a 
strong tramway half a mile long in course 
of construction, was certain that the 
shaft would be cleaned out and the 
town become once more prosperous. 


Ignoring the ‘‘strife of tongues,” I 
sought the Lord. It was no small thing, 
this proclaiming of God’s sovereignty. 
It was not presumption, but it made 
bare my own heart and brought me to 
the top of the mountain, It was not the 
people below; it was God above. I 
went on with the repairing of the church 
by day and preached each night. Ona the 
night of the second Sabbath of the meet- 
ing, a telegram was placed in my hand. 
It read: “Papa, mammaand George are 
dangerously sick. Come home at once. 
Mattie.” I preached, read the telegram 
to the people, took the stage for Milton 
Monday morning,reached Martinez Mon- 
day night, and remained at homeand min- 
istered to my loved ones until they were 
out of danger. On Friday evening, left 
home for Copperopolis, on Saturday after- 
noon reached my destination,and recom- 
menced the meeting Saturday night. 
Continued as before until last Sunday 
night. 

Last Sunday morning I preached the 
funeral of a little child, a golden-haired, 
blue-eyed beauty, the idol of its parents; 
and, according to announcement, pro- 
ceeded to organize the First Congrega- 
tional church of Copperopolis. It might 
have been called the Second, as one had 
been organized before, and stands upon 
our Association minutes. I asked all 
who loved the Lord and who were will- 
ing to join in covenant, agreeing to live 
in peace and brotherly love, to come for- 
ward, Seven persons, heads of families, 
| came forward; one was afterward added, 
making eight in all. 


The Sabbath-school is doing well. A 
Thursday evening prayer-meeting, to be 
conducted by a lay member in the ab- 
sence of a minister, is in operation (first 
meeting last night). The cost of mate- | 
tial for repairs, thus far, amounts to $48. 
The amount was raised by two ladies, 
Mesdames Boucher and Honey, in a 
few hours. Weneed $100 moreto com- 
plete the repairs. This will be forth- 
coming. Mrs Boucher is our organist, 
and is very efficient and faithful. There 
have been many entertaining incidents 
connected with our meeting, some quite 


On Sunday morning I shall return to 
Copperopolis to attend Sunday-school 
and preach morning and evening; Salt 
Spring Valley in the afternoon. Rev. A. 
P, Fields will preach for me at Copper- 
opolis Sunday week, enabling me to re- 
main with Brother Goodsell. 

The Union mine is now in operation, 
and hundreds of men will soon be ém- 
ployed, making Copperopolis a greater 
labor centre than ever before. Frater- 
nally, - WILLIAM H, Tusss. 

Murpuys, July 26th, 1889. 


TACOMA, W. T. 
- The first impression one gets on en- 
tering this place via the North Pacific 
railroad is that nine-tenths of it has been 


built this year; the second, on alight- 
ing from the cars, that he has fallen into 


asea of dust; the third, on trying to 


20 somewhere, that he never before saw 
hilly streets—San Francisco’s do not 
compare with these; the fourth, that at 
last he has found the original home of 
the mosquito. Every where——north, 
east, south, west--there are dust and 
mosquitos. I am told that in the winter 
all this dust becomes mud, and then 
what a getting about thereis! Mud 
runs down these’steep streets, and gathers 
on the chief thoroughfare at the bottom, 
till it stands and runs a foot deep, and 
if any crossings are kept passable, it is 
not with brooms but scoop shovels. Of 
course, after a time, will come pavements, 
and less dust and mud. And as, at 
present, when streets are laid out, a mass 
of undergrowth and fallen trees must 
first be removed, the time may come 
when there will be fewer mosquitos, but 
at present dust and — are every 
where. 

I wonder if there is a pines in the 
world so busy that it is not full of loun- 
gers. The people here (and the mos- 
quitos) are exceedingly busy, and yet I 
find many who “can’t get a job.” This 
is the one class of human beings that I 
have never yet learned to comprehend. 
I am improving all my time running 
about in the hot sunshine and mosquitos. 
This morning I was down on the water 
front. Old Tacoma, at the west end, is a 
town made by Hanson’s lumber mill, 
and is not unlike other mill towns. But 
between this and the new town there 
shoot out long wharves into the Sound, 
on one of which coal cars run out on a 
level higher than the topsail yards of 
ships lying alongside. Then comes an 
immense elevator and wheat warehouses, 
allin process of construction, that will 
hold millions of bushels of wheat. It is 
plain that these people expect to take 
away from Portland the larger half of 
her grain trade. The water front is con- 
tracted, but can be extended indefinitely. 
It is the only place where I have not 
found mosquitos. 

The laboring people here are mostly 
foreigners, but not so the mosquitos. In 
inquiring my way or asking information 
a great many who seem perfectly at home 
either cannot understand or answer my 
questions. Another fact illustrates this; 
viz., the kind of churches there are here. 
So far I have found one Roman Catho- 
lic, one Episcopal, one Presbyterian, one 
Methodist, one Congregational, one 
German Lutheran and three Scandinav- 
ian churches, 

There is a good supply of fruit and 
mosquitos here, the former from Califor- 
nia and Oregon, the latter home raised; 
but the dealers tell me that in a little 
while they will not need to send abroad 
for much of their fruit. The Oregon 
plums look quite as good as our best. 
Wild berries and mosquitos are abund- 
land and first class. 

Wherever I go I look for the shells, 
land and sea, but the mosquitos 
are so thick that it is hard to know a 
shell when I see it. So far I have found 
little that is new, except these last. There 
are very few large or substantial build- 
ings in the place as yet. I have seen one 
public school building about as large as 
our largest, and one fine building occu- 
pied as an Episcopal seminary for girls, 
(I cannot bear that solecism, “female 
seminary;” it is worse than mosquitos.) 
A few good brick buildings are rising on 
business streets, and the railroad com- 
pany have a fine structure for offices. 
A large brick building is above its foun- 
dations, intended for an opera house. 


There is hardly any defense against | 7 


fires just now, but the water company is 
fast laying good-size mains in the streets, 
and I am told that several fire engines 
have been ordered. 

Speaking of churches, the Congrega- 
tionalists are extending their building 
through to another street, on which I 
judge #, or at least the Sunday-school 
room, is to front. It is not advanced 
enough tobe certain about it, but I 
think the addition will be larger than 
the old church. 

I shall carry away from here impres- 
sions of great activity and rapid growth, 
hoping that it may not prove a mere 
“boom,” though without the introduc- 
tion of extensive manufactures I do not 
see how this raté of increase is to be 
maintained, but the most vivid impres- 
sions of all will be those made by the 
mosquitos. J. ROWELL, 


dramatic, showing the work of the ay ‘a 
The 


Spirit on the minds and hearts of men 
and women. At the close of the meet- 
ing here in Murphys, I shall (D. V.) re- 
turn to Copperopolis to resume the spe- 
cial meetings and prepare the way for a 
permanent minister for that point and ad- 
jvining stations, 

On Monday last we commenced meet- 
ings in Murpbys. I find Brothers Good- 
sell and Fields true yokefellows. The 
awakening has begun here. 


San Jose Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union held memorial. ser- 
vices in the Baptist Tabernacle Sabbath 
afternoon in honor of Mrs. R. B. Hayes. 
Sketches of her early life were given by 
Mrs. Col. Bennett; her life in the 
White House by Mrs. Dr. Keith, and the 
memorial address by Mrs. Hannah 
Bean. The services were impressive, 
and were listened to bya io at- 
tentive audience. 


Last Saturday gave us the hottest day 
of the season. ‘ The mercury ran up 
to 116 deg.,” men said in the morning. 
‘It has been the hottest day ever seen 
in the San Jacinto valley,” said the “old- 
est inhabitants,” who have been here 
four or five years. It was certainly hot 
enough for the coldest-blooded of sala- 
manders. All the fiery darts of the desert 
seemed to be let loose upon us. It was 
too hot to stay in the house, too hot to 
go out of doors, too hot to study, to read 
or to think of anything to talk about. 
So we dropped to a recumbent position 
and repeated over and over the scorch- 
ing lines that Dr. Holmes once wrote on 
a hot day : 

“ Plamp men of mornings ordered tights, 
Bat ere the scorching noons 


Their candle moulds had grown as loose 
As Cossack pantaloons. 


‘¢ The dogs ran mad; men could not get 
Water if they would choose; 
A horse fell dead—he only left 
Four red-hot, rusty shoes.” 


Oh, it was hot! But night brought 
relief, as it always does here, and we 
slept as comfortably and as soundly as 
if we were off for a vacation to sea-shore 
or mountains. 

We feared the effect of nae a day up- 
on the attendance at the services of the 
day following; but there was no pre- 
ceptible falling-off. We stood before 
a good-sized audience in the morning, 
and almost a crowded house in the even- 
ing. San Jacinto people are certainly 
good church-goers, Perhaps it is be- 
cause they have so many opportunities 
to go tochurch. They are not givena 
chance to form loose habits in this re- 
gard. They are invited to the meetings 
at the tent of the Adventists every even- 
ing of the week. And now comes a 
Baptist evangelist and announces revi- 
val services at the hall for every evening 
of the coming week. ‘The regular ser- 
vices at the churches are all well sus- 
tained. We have the right kind of peo- 
ple here, and hope the coming years will 
bring as many more just like them. | 


Our Seventh-Day brethren at the tent 
seem to have the greatest number of 
empty seats to talk to. We cannot help 
wishing sometimes, as we look upon 
their canvas tabernacle and their little 
tents pitched about it, that a half-dozen 
bright, earnest, manly, consecrated Y. 
M. C. A. boys had come in their stead 
to spend the summer with us. We 
could have filled those empty benches, 
and no doubt have led some wandering 
ones out of darkness into light. Why 
cannot these smaller towns have an 
occasional visit from such workers from 
the cities—a three months’ visit, such as 
the Adventists are giving us this sum- 
mer? One criticism passed upon Mr. 
Moody’s meetings is that he visits too 
many places—does not stay long enough 
in any one place. Perhaps there is 
something in it. It is also true that 
people in the smaller towns are not often 
enough brought into contact with the 
best class of workers from outside—men 
who are manly, fresh, wise, as well as 
consecrated. A few summers ago a 
wealthy gentleman in Denver persuaded 
one of the city pastors to spend his va- 
cation visiting the mountain towns, and 
preaching specially to young men. The 
wealthy man paid the bills. That pas- 
tor is a man who understands the young 
men of to-day, and knows how to win 
them, and he brought blessings into 
every community which he _ entered. 
We are all interested, just now, in the 
accounts of the meetings which several 
of the Knox College students are con- 
ducting this summer in towns along the 
line of one of the Illinois railroads. All 
these movements are in the right direc- 
tion. Let us have more of them. 

SAN JACINTO, July 29, 1889. 


A TIMELY REMINDER. 


From a letter from Rev. George A. 
Tewksbury of Seattle we quote with ref- 
erence to the national monument to the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., which 
was dedicated August rst: 


It seems fitting that the attention of 
the people of the Pacific Coast should 
be called to this event; though 
especially to the indebtedness of the 
country east and west to allthat the May- 
ower Pilgrims gave us of heroic spirit 
and sterling Christian principle. ‘Yea, 
and the memory of this act shall never 


die,” is a part of the inscription on the | 


Cushman monument on Burial Hill at 
Plymouth ; being a sentence from the 
sermon preached by Robert Cushman, 
November 10, 1621, to the Pilgrim com- 
pany, reduced to half its original num- 
ber by their sickness and suffering of 
the previous winter; the text of the 
sermon being I Cor. x: 24, “Let no 
man seek his own, but every man an- 
other’s wealth ”; the subject, “The Sin 
and Danger of Self-Love’’—a text and 
subject most pathetic, in view of all the 


circumstances of the occasion, when, if | 


ever men would have been justified, ap- 
parently in response to the natural in- 
stinct of self-preservation, in ‘seeking 
their own” in the most exclusive sense, 
Yet it should be remembered that the 
sublime “act” of the Pilgrims in estab- 
lishing themselves at Plymouth will not 
live of itself ; but only as the memory of 
it is kept alive by the people of the 
country, and only as it is honored by the 
fidelity of the poople to the principles 
to which their “labors, sacrifices and suf- 
ferings” were freely given. We must not 
build their sepulchers, and fail to main- 
tain the institutions of “civil and religious 
liberty” which, in the spirit and meaning 


of the gospel of Christ, they planted. | 


the Northwest send loyal congratulations. 
We are one with you in grateful memory 
of the Pilgrims, and in the spirit of their 
civilization.” A telegram was also sent 


from the Constitutional Convention in| 


session at Olympia, the text of which I 
have not obtained. ButI did not in- 
tend when I began to do more than call 
your attention to the completion and 
dedication of the monument, and to 
suggest the propriety of such reference 
to it in THE Paciric as you may think 
best. But having livedin Plymouth as 
pastor of the Pilgrimage church fifteen 
years, my heart always grows warm with 
this subject when I begin to write any- 
thing about it. The more we can do in 
the name, both of patriotic and evan- 
gelical interests, these being essentially 


one, to bind together the East and the | 


West, in the sense and in the sentiment 
that we are one country, the more it 
seems to me shall we help to promote 
the present and future welfare of the na- 


tion which began at Plymouth Rock. 


Lord Shaftesbury, in his evidence be- 
fore a select committee on lunatics in 
1859, expressed his opinion that 50 per 
cent. of the insane admitted to English 
asylums owe their condition to intemper- 
ance. Dr. T. W. Fisher of the Boston 
Hospital for the insane claims that al- 
cohol acts more potently to make the 
children of those who drink crazy than 


themselves. This, being true, alcohol 


has more to answer for concerning insan- 
ity than is commonly supposed. 


That bruiser, Sullivan, John L., has 


finally been taken back to Mississippi 
to be tried for law-breaking. It would 
be too good to hope that he would re- 
ceive merited punishment. But why 
shouldn’t he? Is it true that a brutal; 
drunken prize-fighter can defy the law, 
which honest men have to obey. It has 
looked that way for weeks past. 


A TRUSTY 


We shall be pleased to 


supply the services of]. 


a Bookkeeper at very 
low cost. He keeps 
every book in perfect or- 
der, protected from dust 
and damage, but open to 
inspection at a moment’s 
notice. In securing his 
services you combine 
three advantages, the 
care of your books, the 
ornamentation of your 


parlor, and your own 
comfort and conven- 
lence. Our display of 


Bookcases exceeds any 
we have ever made. 
Prices range 


to $200. 
CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE CO. 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geaary St., San Francisce. 


from 


SLOANE 


& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


~.. 


Window Shades. 


Churches, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


San Francisco, 


Adjoin’s Palace Hotel 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS i in literature, science, 
religion and fiction received as published. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


RY in all staple and fashionable 
sty les 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


Hotels, 
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G. M. 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 

Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 


Patent Law a Specialty. 


_ All business with the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D. O., will receive prompt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


SPENCER, 


ALIFORNIA. 


By Mrs. J. B. Rrpgovut, Author of “Six Years 
on the Border,’’ etc. 233 pp, bound in cloth. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price (85c),.by B.R. 
Patterson, 429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOK 


889-90. 


1. OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. 


2. PREPARATORY AND OOLLEGE LATIN OOURSE (in English). W. CO. Wilzingon 1 30 


8. POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Richard T. Ely......... 1 00 

4. CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSIOS. J. Dorman Steele........................ 1 00 

5, HOW TO JUDGE A PIOTUBE. J. O. Van Dyke 60 

6. THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. L. T. Townsend............... 40 
The six books will be Sere for $5.00. 


OS” A discount of ten per cent. will be allowed on five sets aT ONE TIME. 


7 35 Market Street, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


- San Francisco. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


135 MARKET ST., - 


school supplies of ali kinds specialty. en 
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THE Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNespDay, Aucusrt 7, 1880, 


“Children’s Pepartment. 


A SAD REASON FOR TEARS. 


There sat a silly little lass 
U pon a bed of posies; 
Her tears bedewed the summer grass, 
And twinkled on the roses. 
‘* Now, why is all this grief ?” I said, 
** And all this doleful crying ?’”’ 
The maiden sadly shook her head, 
And answered, softly sighing. 
‘* All yesterday I wept,” said she, 
‘* And then this morning I could see 
was quite without reason; 
So now I mourn the stupid way 
In which I spent that lovely day— 
The fairest of the season! 
O dear—O dear—O dear—O dear— 
The fairest of the season! 


So there she sat, the silly lass, 
And nothing could content her; 
The roses and the summer grass 
No grain of comfort lent her; 
Nor any word that I could say 
Would ease her doleful crying. 
‘* I can but weep for yesterday,” 
She answered, sadly sighing; 
was all so foolish—that I see; 
And that is not the worst,” said she; 
‘«"Tis not my greatest sorrow. 
I cannot eat, I cannot sleep, 
And all the day I weep and weep 
For fear I’ll weep to-morrow. 
O dear—O dear—O dear—O dear— 
I fear I'll weep to-morrow! 
Nicholas. 


PEGGING HIS WAY. 


BY MRS. T. C, MARTIN, 


“Ye’re goin’ to college, Morris, but 
how’ll ye be payin’ your way?” asked 
Mr: Hadley, as he stopped in the door- 
way and stood fora moment watching 
his son. 

Morris looked up from the trunk he 
was packing, and replied: “Don’t know, 
father, but I’m going, and I guess there’ll 
be some way for me to get through.” 

“JT would I could help ye, but the 
times are ’ard, ye know.” 

Morris returned a grateful smile as his 


father laid a kind hand on his shoulder. 


“Ve’d better put in some bits o’ leath- 
er an’ some tools,” Mr. Hadley suggest- 
ed; “ye can mend your own shoes and 
save a mite that way.” 

And going to the little shop, where 
Morris. had spent many a weary hour on 
the shoemaker’s bench, he returned with 
the needed articles, and Morris stowed 
them away in the trunk. 

Morris Hadley was the son of English 
parents, and had come to America with 
them at the age of two years. The father 
was ashoemaker—a good one, too—and 
had taught the trade to his five sons, who 
thus assisted in the support of the family. 
Morris, the third son, hated cobbling, 
and very early in life began to lay plans 
to become a carpenter. All his spare 
pennies were saved to buy tools, and 
many were the happy hours he spent 
with hammer, saw and plane after he 
had finished his task at the shoemaker’s 
bench. It was the dream of his boyhood 
to be able to draw plans and construct 
large buildings when he should become a 
man. But these hopes were never to be 
realized. While yet a boy, he began to 
feel that his life-work was to preach the 
gospel. Fight against the conviction as 
he would, he could not escape from it; 
it was the call of God. When, at the 
age of fourteen, he surrendered his heart 
to Christ, he accepted the call and pre- 

pared to respond, though he was too shy 
to speak of his purpose even to his par- 
ents. 

“I’d be glad for ye to get more learnin’, 
boy, but I need your help in the shop,” 


Mr. Hadley said when Morris first spoke | 


of attending the high school. 

“IT can work out of school hours,” 
Morris replied. 

It was decided that he should go. | 

He went through the bigh school, 
walking four miles a day and working in 
the shop mornings and evenings, often 
studying with his book nailed to the 
wall before him. He graduated at Fair- 
field Academy, having boarded himself 
for five terms at a cost of eighty-five 
cents per week, meeting the expense by 
canvassing during vacations—work which 
he hated far worse than cobbling, but 
which seemed an absolute necessity. He 
passed successfully the entrance examin- 
ations to Morgan University. On the 
morning our story opens. he was ready 
to start for college, to begin a four-years’ 
course, with only fifteen dollars in the 
world. It was a great undertaking, yet 
be seemed not to realize it or to see any 
difficulty. He felt that he was called of 
God, and that God would open the way 
before him. We will see how well 
founded was this confidence. 

The busy opening weeks of the col- 
lege year passed quickly. Morris, who 
at first felt shy and homesick, was be- 
coming accustomed to his new mode of 
life. Finding that the city pavements 
had made sad havoc with his shoes, one 
Saturday afternoon he shyly drew from 
his trunk the leather and tools, and sat 
down to repair them. 

“I’m glad father thought of putting 
these in,” he said to himself; “I couldn’t 
afford to hire thisdone. My money is 
all gone, and more, too,” | 

He worked very quietly, that the sound 
of the hammer might not attract atten- 
tion. Little he thought, as he sat at the 
familiar task, how much hinged upon 
that afternoon’s work. He fell to think- 
ing as he worked away how he might re- 
plenisb his purse. Some of the students 
had borrowed money to meet their ex- 
penses, others were planning to leave 
college during the winter and teach, but 
neither of these plans seemed practica- 
ble for him. 

‘The door suddenly opened. Morris 
dropped his hammer and looked up. 
Had some one heard the noise and come 
to order it stopped? No, it was only 


_ Fred Thomas on his way to the campus. 


‘What are you moping in here for P 
Come out Morris,” said Fred. : 


“I can’t now,” replied Morris. 

“Why not? You don’t mean to study 
all day Saturday, I hope. What are you 
doing there ?” 

Before Morris could answer, Fred en- 
tered the room. , 

“Oh! cobbling,” Fred exclaimed. 

“Yes, tough on shoes here, isn’t it?” 
said Morris, in a tone of apology. 


“Oh, yes, I’ve been at it all my life.” 

“Wonder if you couldn’t fix mine,’ 
Fred said, as he laid down the shoe’ 
Morris bad just finished. 

“I might try. I?ll dothe best I can.” 

The shoes were brought, and Morris 
mended them. 

“Tt isn’t a good job,” he said when 
Fred came for them, “but it is the best 
I can do with what I have to do with. 
No, I won’t take pay; ’tisn’t worth it.” 


But Fred wouldn’t listen to sucha 
thought, and forced Morris to take the 
money. 

A few hour’s later, Fred’s room-mate, 
Harold Reynolds, called around. After 
a half hour’s talk on class matters, Har- 
old remarked rather shyly, “Chum told 
me you mended his shoes to-day. Can’ 
you fix mine ?” 

‘‘J’1] do the best I can,” was Morris’ 
answer. 

He did a better job this time, and 
thought he might reasonably ask pay for 
it. As he had no idea what to charge, 
he visited one of the city cobblers and 
learned his prices for the various kinds 
of work. Then putting his figures a lit- 
tle below these, he was prepared to set a 
price when Harold called for the shoes, 
Harold showed his shoes to one of the 
other students, he in turn told another 
what Morris was doing, and soon Morris 
was flooded with work. — 

To meet the demands upon him, 
Morris wrote to his father for more tools, 


ing: “I won’t say another word against 
the old trade, nor be ashamed of it, as 
long as it is not ashamed of me. It 
seems likely to do me a good turn this 
time.” 


bling upon his increasing trade-—with 
delight because the money thus saved 
was much needed, with trembling be- 
cause he feared that each day his work- 
ing in one of the college rooms would 
be discovered by some of the faculty 
and he would be compelled to stop. His 
uneasiness was increased when he learned 
that some of those rooming near him 
were wondering at the strange rappings 
heard so much of late. Could the pres- 
ident hear it in his room on the next 
floor? He worked as cautiously as pos- 
sible. 

“Why don’t you put a notice on the 
bulletin board?” Fred Thomas asked 
one night when he dropped in and found 
Morris at work. ‘I presume there are 
a hundred fellows who would be glad to 
give you their work if they knew you 
wanted it.” 

“T’ve thought about that,” Morris re- 
plied ; “in fact, I’ve written two or three 
and thrown them inthe waste-basket. 
It frightened me to look at them. Think 
of them posted alongside of ‘Books to 
Sell’ and ‘Lecture on Greek Art at Three 
O’clock.’” 

‘Don’t be too sensitive, Morris. Let 
me see what I can do,” and taking a 
pen, Fred soon drew a boot and shoe 
and wrote underneath: ‘Boots and 
Shoes Repaired at No. 19 East Wing.” 

“How’s that! I call it neat.” 

“Yes it is,” Morris said, “and [’'ll 
think about it. It seems as if a cobbler’s 
bench were out of place in these classic 
halls.” | 

“Fie on classic halls! I would rather 
work on a cobbler’s bench than to go 
out and teach or to owe a thousand dol- 
lars when I graduate.” 

“Well, I think I would, especially as 
I am quick at tools. If I knew what 
Prex and the faculty think, I’d like it.” 

Just then came atap at the door. 
Imagine his feelings when on opening it 
he discovered Prof. Newton with a pair 
of shoes in his hand. When the pro- 
fessor had gone, Fred laughed, ‘Your 
question was answered almost before 
you asked it. I hope you won’ be so 
scared after this.” 

The next day Morris’ card appeared 
on the bulletin board. The faculty gave 
him their approval and patronage. ‘The 
students were glad to find a cobbler so 
near. Soon Morris was earning from 
$5 to $7 every Saturday. It meant 
hard work. Morris often worked long 
after the college was silent and the clock 
hands were creeping up to twelve. It 
meant self-denial Many a time he 
pegged away in full view of an exciting 
game of ball. It meant ridicule, too, 
for often as he passed a group of half- 
grown boys on the street he was hailed 
with the cry, “Codfish? Codfish! Col- 
lege cobbler!’ Nevertheless, Morris 
worked on, and was thankful. | 


It will be impossible to follow Morris 
through all the scenes of his college 
course. He stood well in his classes, 
and was respected both by students and 
faculty. ‘Three times he gladdened the 
hearts in the little country homestead by 
reports of prizes he had won in literary 
contests. All this time the hammer, 
awl, and lap-stone had been his constant 
companions, and by their aid he had 
well-nigh paid his way. | 
As Commencement day drew near, 
Morris found that it would require $200 
more to complete his course. He hoped 
to obtain assistance through the college 
benevolent society, and interviewed the 
president for that purpose. The funds 
were exhausted. Had Morris no wealthy 
relative of whom he could borrow? No. 
What could he do? Must he give up 


just as the end was almost reached ? 


“J didn’t know you were a cobbler.” 


lasts of all sizes and suitable leather, add- 


Morris lcoked with delight and trem. 


yard.” 


For weeks he thought and prayed for 
help and guidance ; and yet no answer. 

The vacation came, and Morris went 
home. One morning he laid his plans 
before his mother. : 

I’m going out among the neighbors 
who have known me from a boy, and 
borrow the money, if father will endorse 
my note.” | 

“I hope you can do it, Morris, but I 
fear it will be hard to get.” 


paper for you,” said Mr. Hadley. 

‘The money is coming from some 
source,” exclaimed Morris ; I feel per- 
fectly sure of it. God has not led me 
so far to forsake me now.” With that 
confidence he set out on his errand. 

The first man he approached was a 
school teacher receiving a large salary. 
As he was without family and interested 
in education, Morris felt sure of secur- 
ing a loan. The gentleman, however, 
had laid his plans to use all his money, 
and Morris was disappointed. Our 
young friend next went to a wealthy 
farmer who sometimes loaned money. 
He was very sorry, but was not able to 
help Morris just then. To another, and 
still another went the student, telling 
his story and making his request. Only 
refusals awaited him. A fainter heart 
would have been discouraged, but though 
not knowing what to do next, Morris 


peace was in his soul like a sweet answer 
to prayer. 

“IT might as well go home,” Morris 
said aloud, as he stood on the street 
again after making the fifth call. He 
changed his mind, however, and went 
to the post-cffice. A letter was given 
him. ‘From Aunt Lucy,” he thought 
as he glanced at the address. Aunt 
Lucy was his mother’s only sister, a 
widow with a small family. Morris had 
always been her favorite nephew, and 
they had corresponded for a_ dozen 
years. In this way theaunt had become 
familiar with Morris’ hopes and plans. 
She had long sympathized with him, and 
at last was‘able to do him a great ser- 
vice. When Morris opened the letter a 
check greeted his eye. Fifty dollars 
from Aunt Lucy—what could it mean? 
Eagerly he read the letter. “I have 
been able to lay by a little,” she wrote, 
‘and am very glad that I can help you. 


| You may have the remaining $150 as 


you need it.” He then remembered 
that a few months before he had written 
his aunt of his financial condition, but 
with no hope of receiving help from her. 

‘‘Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘Mother, 
the money hascome! I knew it would.” 

A few weeks later Aunt Lucy sat in 
the delighted company on Commence- 
ment day, very proud and happy, as she 
listened to her nephew’s oration and saw 
him receive his parchment. + : 

In after years Morris often looked 
back upon the way he. had been led 
from the lap-stone to the pulpit. He 
had no difficulty in constructing a happy 
and true philosophy of divine Provi- 
dence and human co-operation as he 
thought of how God had been with him 
while he was pegging his way.—Zion’s 
Herald. | 


A HORSE THAT KNEW THE DAYS OF 
THE WEEK. 


Since December 15th, 1857, Richard 
Simmons has carried the mails between 
the Central Railroad and the Syracuse 
post-office. He began with a wheel-bar- 
row, then adopted a hand-cart, and at 
length had to take a horse and wagon. 
For twenty years he has driven the same 
horse, which is known about town as 
‘‘Old Snow-ball,” and which is now 
thirty years old.. Mr. Simmons has also 
grown old, has thrown up his contract, 
and tied ‘Old Snow-ball” up in the 
stable, where he says the horse shall re- 
main as long as he lives. But the horse 
does not like it, and at the hours for 
gathering the mails he becomes restive, 
tries to break his halter and get out on 
his old route. Fifteen collections have 
been made daily for some time, and the 
horse would make them as well alone as 
with the master. The Sunday route was 
different from other days, but the old 
horse seemed to tally off the days of the 
week in his head, and never made mis- 
takes.— New York Sun. 


— 


JUMPING AT ConcLusIONS.—A person 
in a passion very frequently jumps at 
conclusions so suddenly as to jump his 
head cff, as they say, and the following 
well illustrates: ‘I say, Neighbor Snobs, 
if you dont keep your hens cut of my 
garden I will shoot them.” ‘Very well, 
Doolittle, shoot away; only if you kill 
any of my hens, throw them into my 
Crack went the fowling-piece, 
motning after morning, and the fat hens 
were pitched into Neighbor Snobs’ yard. 
They cooked well. After a fortnight or 
so, Doolittle discovered that Snobs never 
had any hens, and that he had been 
shooting his own, which broke out of his 
own coop.— Selected. 


A PATIENT Critic.—A minister’s little 
daughter, who had been to church for 
the first time, and heard her father 
preach, was questioned by him on reach- 
ing home as to how she liked his ser- 
mon. There was an embarrassed si- 
lence; then the little maid, tired out with 
the long strain of ‘being good,” and yet 
anxious not to cffend in any wise, made 
answer, with a little long-drawn breath. 
of patient resignation, “You preached 
awful long, papa, but I beared it.” 


Truth is not ours to debate and pare 
down, Truth is God’s; it has God’s 
majesty inherent within it, and will con- 
vert the souls of men, even when it 


seems rudest and most repelling. 


Hebrews have assigned the honor of 
the discovery of music and mental work- 
ing to remote antiquity, there is no 
trace or tradition of the origin of letters. 
Throughout the book of Genesis there is 
no allusion, even indirectly, to.the prac- 
tice of writing. The Greek word for 


“Tf you can get it I will sign the 


| either by Moses or by God himself. The 


felt a strange confidence in God. A 


ters. 


song was written in a book to be placed 


soon as the Israelites had entered the 
promised land, Joshua inscribed a copy 
of the law upon the stones of the altar. In 
Judges we first find mention of the pen 
of the writer. 
the manner of the kingdom ; but it was 
not until the reign of David that writing 
is mentioned as a means of ordinary 
communication. 
death-warrant to Joab, so the latter must 
have understood the art. 
teuch the art was known to Moses, 
Joshua, and the priest alone. 
could write, because he was educated by 
the high priest, and he was one of the 
earliest historians. 
art became more familiar. 
informs us that the Egyptians invented 
letters, and that they were passed along 
to the Phoenicians, but it is difficult to 
decide what were the characters first 
used. Letters and books were in the 
form of cylindrical rolls, 
transcribed upon papyrus, sometimes 
upon parchment; were without capitals 
Or punctuation, or indeed any separation 
between words or sentences. 
tions were also made with lead, brass, 
clay, tiles, wax tablets, plaster, stone and 
gems; the letters being formed by 
hand, with the reed pen or hair pencil 
and ink, metallic stylus and graving tools. 


treatment. 
headache and had done so for years, and 
she had other troubles. 
examined ber thoroughly, and satisfied 
berself (the physician was a woman) as 
to the causes of the patient’s maladies. 
“TI can not treat you,” said the doctor, 
“unless you will follow my instructions 
implicitly. 
so, I think your health will improve im- 
mediately and will soon be entirely re- 
stored.” 
compliance with the instructions of the 
physician. 
du is to take off your corsets, or wear 
them so loosely that your vital organs 
will not be at all compressed, even when 
you take a full breath. Then suspend 
all your clothing from your shoulders and 
have nothing hang from your hips. 
cure a pair of low-heeled shoes about 
two sizes larger than you wear now. 
Give up drinking tea and coffee, or take 
them very weak. At first you may miss 
the stimulus, but only for a few days. 

Eat nourishing food at regular intervals, | 
and go to bed early and get your sleep 
out. 
business, so as to get all the exercise 
possible for you in the open air.” A 
little medicine was given the patient for 
some local trouble, but treatment was 
relied on for the main difficulties. 
did exactly as her physician told her. In 
a few days she was free from headache, 
and in a few weeks she was enjoying a 
degree of health up to that time entirely 
unknown to her. 
without check from tight clothing, to do 
its work ; her lungs had full play, and 
could purify the blood without hindrance 
from corset-laces ; the abdominal ofgans, 
no longer crowded down upon the deli- 
cate organs below them, performed their 
functions without interfering with any 
other organs of the body; elasticity 
gradually came back to the step of the 
young woman, color came back to her 
face, light to her eye, and the cheerful- 
ness born of good health to her heart. 
The physician from whose mouth this 
statement was received averred that the 
good. results that this patient enjoyed 
were directly from the treatment she re- 
ceived and gave herself, and not from the 
medicine.— Exchange. | 


vengeful, quarrelsome Christian. 
a contradiction of terms. 
no such thing as a proud: Christian. 
Humility lies at. the foundation of the 
Christian character. 
such thing as an unkind, unfeeling 
Christian. 
as an exclusive, censorious Christian. 
There may be the form, indeed, but the 
spirit is not there.—Charles Lowell. I 


WRITING. 
It is a remarkable fact that, while the 


‘Sto write ” does not Once occur; even 
the word for ‘a book ” is found only in 


a single passage, Genesis v: 1 ; but there | — 


is nothing to show that writing was 
known at thattime. The signet of Judah 
and the ring with which Pharaoh invest- 
ed Joseph had probably emblematic 
characters upon them. The Egyptians 
had at that time writing of a certain- 
kind, it is supposed ; but there is noth- 


ing to prove that it extended to the He- | 


brews. In Exodus we read: ‘And 
they made the plate of the holy crown 
of pure gold, and wrcte upon it a writ- 
ing of the engraving of a signet, ‘“Holli- 
ness to the Lord.” But that is thought 
to be as the work of an intaglio, Writ- 
ing is first mentioned in Exodus xvii : 14, 
where God commanded Mosesto write 
this in a book and rehearse it in the ears 
of Joshua. The tables of the testimony 
are said to be ‘written by the fingers of 
God.” The second tables were written 


engraving of the gems of the high priest’s 
breastplate and the inscription upon the 
mitre were not probably written, but 
impiy a knowledge of alphabetic charac- 
Kings were enjoined to write the 
law ina book from that used by the. 
priests, that they might study it. Moses’ 


with that of the law, in the ark. As 


Samuel wrote in the book 


He wrote Uriah’s 
In the Penta- 


Samuel 


After that time the 
Tradition 


sometimes 


Inscrip- 


TIGHT CLOTHING. 


A young lady applied to a physician for 
She suffered from continual 


The physician 


But, if you promise to do 


The patient promised entire 


“The first thing for you to 


Pro- 


Walk to and from your place of 


She 


The heart was able, 


pre Stomach and Liver derange- 
ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and Constipation—find a safe 
EER and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. In all 
cases where a Ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 

m of Baltimore, says: 
mem ‘‘Avyer’s Pills are the 
fe best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
my reach of my profes- 
sion.’’ 
Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes : ‘‘I have prescribed Ayer’s 
Pills in. my practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. i urge their general use in 
families.’’ 

‘‘ For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.’’—G. S. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

‘‘T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. “ They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.”—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 


‘‘Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 

willingly be without them.’’—@G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

‘‘Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afforded me greater relief than any med- 
icine I ever tried.’”-—Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, = 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, ana by far the riost easily and 
quicaly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 

OS" Come and take trial lessons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market St.), 8S. F. 


ELYS CATARR 
CREAM BALM 1 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN ANT 
IN FLAM M ATION 

HEALS THE SOREt 
RESTORES THi 

SENSES OF TAS1E 
AND SMELL. | 


A particle is applied 
into each at =F EVE re 
is agreeable. Price 5vc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


cowumaus WATERHOUSE 


ANK 

805 Market Street, cor. 4th * 


~ IN FLOOD BUILDING, 
San Francisco, California, 


_ GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 


Deposits from any part of the Pacifi oast 
States may be sent by registered fetter, post 
oflice money order, bank draft or e ress, 

‘The Be e’s Home Savings Bank has exce 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and Satisfacto. 
ty investment of funds at good rates of interest, 


JAS. K. WILSON 


Cash ie Re 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 29 


CATALOGUE-WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
37 Market St., San Francisco. 


“INCINNAT\ 


There can be no such thing as a re- 
It is 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


wer WANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


There can be 


There can be. no 


There can be no such thing } 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Fines Grade 
ANY 


or 
‘Bend for Price and Catalogue. 
cSHANSE 
Ppupere 


Mention this 


MENBELY | 
Wisl TROY, N. ¥., BELLS, 


= For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes _ 
and Peals, Formvrethanhalfacentury | 


Gas ist PREMIUM for greates; 
merit at the New Orleans Cotton (en. 
tennial & World’s Exposition for retine; 
and wouderful power of tone, elegance o; 
design, and superb finish. Only pian 
endorsed by United States commiss;5). 
ers, from each of the States. Cases tine. 
carved, rosew finish—finest importe} 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—k«;, 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tunins 
device, instead of wood, is the Mreatest in- 
vention ever made ae st t consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are s+ 
in a mold and molten steel is run rou} 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. \ 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly f; 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertbe 
_ strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 


all musicians in city or country. lt wi'! 
stand years without tuning and f3 
for 100 _ .No other piano has this improye- 
ment. _ 
Great strength and durability is anoth>r 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden | sand tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys ou:, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can neyer 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are uo 
igher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don't 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. 1 
W e guarantee our pianosten years, 108 
styles4, We have put our es at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A $600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shi ved on carat S. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
eresented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or cali 
or catalogue, free. 
M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


& Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall 

a Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 

som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California, (Agents wanted.) 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
: San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets......0 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ _,. President 


DrrEoTors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


TOTAL $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, Managers, 


3 813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANOISCO - - 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 

| BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 

Manufacturers of Pam Machine-made Paper 
ags. 

512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 

mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


0. HERRMANN. VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FINE... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 

Ber. Bush & Piz Sts, - Sax 

LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS. AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, 


noted for superiority over all others. 


er h 
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of climate. This will beappreciated hy  -- 


Branch Store, ‘The Colonnade,”..4* 
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MY STRENGTH, 


“Without me ye can do nothing.” (John 
xv: 5.) 
It must be Christ’s sweet thoughts in me 

That draw through every thought of mine, 
Or every thought will worthless be, 

With nothing vital or divine. 


It must be Christ’s sweet love in me 
That falls like sunshine and like dew, 
Or what will living bettered be 
By anything that I might do? 


It must be Christ that dwells within, 
To shine through me his comeliness, 

Or I am naught but dross and sin— 
Wretched, defiled and powerless. 


The branch, dissevered from the vine, 

Hath it the power to bring forth fruit? 
And can my soul bear aught divine 

Unless I have in Christ my root? 


Graft me in thee; I long have striven 

To make my barren branch to bloom; 
But, oh, to thee alone ’tis given 

To fill with buds and heaven’s perfume. 


Pour through my shriveled fibers now 
The tide of heavenly love and light. 

Let there be proofs on every bough 
That I am graft in thee aright. 


O Power Divine! sweet Heavenly Dove, 
See, in what want I faint and pine! 
Oh, make me now partaker of 
The root and fatness of the vine. 


Salvation is alone from thee, 
Thy Spirit only can uplift; 

I take thy love that flows to me, 
And glorify thee by thy gift. 


So shall I live, by faith that draws 
Thy life, thy light, thy purity; 

And I shall keep God’s righteous laws 
Only as I abide in thee. — Selected. 


TWO RELIGIOUS DOCUMENTS BY 
LINCOLN. 


From the Century Life of Lincoln 
in August we quote the following: ‘We 
subjoin two pages from the hand of the 
President, one oificial and the other 
private, which bear within themselves 
the imprint of a sincere devotion and 
a steadfast reliance upon the power and 
benignity of an overruling Providence. 
The first is an order which he issued on 
the 16th of November, 1864, on the ob- 
servance of Sunday: ‘The President, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly 
observance of the Sabbath by the officers 
and men in the military and naval ser- 
vice. The importance for man and 
beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the 
sacred rights of Christian soldiers and 
sailors, a becoming deference to the 
best sentiment of Christian people, and 
a due regard for the Divine will, de- 
mand that Sunday labor in the Army 
and Navy be reduced to the measure of 
strict necessity. The discipline and 
character of the national forces should 
not suffer, nor the cause they defend be 
imperiled, by the profanation of the day 
or name of the Most High. “At this 
time of public distress [adopting the 
words of Washington in 1776] men may 
find enough to do in the service of their 
God and their country without aban- 
doning themselves to vice and immoral- 
ity.’ The first General Order issued by 
the Father of his Country after the 
Declaration of Independence indicated 
the spirit in which our institutions were 
founded and should ever be defended. 
The General hopes and trusts that every 
officer and man will endeavor to live 
and act as becomes a Christian soldier, 
defending the dearest rights and liber- 
ties of his country.’ 

“The date of this remarkable order 
leaves no possibility for the insinuation 
that it sprung from any political purpose 
or intention. Mr. Lincoln had just 
been re-elected by an overwhelming 
majority ; his party was everywhere tri- 
umphant ; his own personal popularity 
was unbounded; there was no tempta- 
tion to hypocrisy or deceit. There is 
no explanation of the order except that 
it was the offspring of sincere conviction. 
But if it may be said that this was, after 
all, an exoteric utterance, springing from 
those relations of religion and good gov- 
ernment which the wisest rulers have 
always recognized in their intercourse 
with the people, we will give one other 
document, of which nothing of the sort 
can be said. It isa paper which Mr. 
Lincoln wrote in September, 1862, 
while his mind was burdened with the 
weightiest question of his life, the weight- 
iest with which this century has had to 
grapple. Wearied with all the consider- 
ations of law and of expediency with 
which he had been struggling for two 
years, he retired within himself, and 
tried to bring some order into his 
thoughts by rising above the wrangling 
of men and of parties, and pondering 
the relations of human government to 
the Divine. In this frame of mind, ab- 
solutely detached from any earthly con- 
siderations, he wrote this meditation. 
It has never been published. It was 
‘not written to be seen of men. It was 
penned in the awful sincerity of a per- 
fectly honest soul trying to bring itself 
into closer communion with its Maker : 
‘The will cf God prevails. In great 
contests each party claims to act in ac- 
cordance with the will of God. Both 
may be and one must be wrong. God 
cannot be for and against the same 
thing at the same time. In the pres- 
ent civil war it is quite possible that 
God’s purpose is something different 
from the purpose of either party ; and 
yet the human instrumentalities, working 
just as they do, are of the best adapta- 
tion to effect his purpose. I am almost 
ready to say that this is probably true ; 
that God wills this contest, and wills that 
it shall not end yet. By his mere great 
Power on the minds of the now contest- 
ants, he could have either saved or de- 
stroyed the Union without a human 


contest. Vet the contest began. And 


contest proceeds. ’” 


GUARD THE CONSCIENCE. 


Let it be your earnest endeavor to 
keep your moral instincts right and true. 
Never let them be disguised by senti- 
ment ; never let them be obliterated by 
self-indulgence ; never jet them be so- 
phisticated by lies. Do not think that 
light words and careless thought above 
them will be indifferent and will leave 
you unaffected by them. “Character,” 
as is said by our latest moralist, ‘is not 
cut marble; it is not something solid and 
unalterable ; it is something living and 
changing, and may become diseased, as 
our bodies do.” You learn here, in sea- 


‘|son and out of season, line upon line, 


precept upon precept, here a little, there 
a little, that obedience, diligence, honesty, 
truth, kindness, purity are your duties to 
God and man. You know that this 
teaching is right and true, and that in 
time and eternity your happiness de- 
pends thereon. Oh, never lose sight of it! 
Say to yourself constantly that this is 
good and that evil; this the noble course, 
that the base ; this right, that wrong ; this 
your duty and happiness, that your ruin 
and curse. Oh, choose your sidein the 
battle of life, and be not found on the 
wrong side. Abhor that which is evil, 
cling to that which is good; for as you 
have heard the sin and its curse, so in 
very few words hear its punishment. 
That punishment is nothing less than 
failure of all life ; the waste, the loss, the 
shipwreck of the human soul; the sap- 
ping of every moral force and every 
vital instinct ; for ‘asthe fire devoureth 
the stubble, and the flame consumeth 
the chaff, so their root shall be-as rotten- 
ness, and their blossoms shall go up as 
dust ; because they have cast away the 
law of the God of Hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel.” 
powerful is the metaphor. The rose is 
a glorious flower, yet howoften have you 
seen a rose-tree shriveled, withered, 
blasted, producing nothing but moulder- 
ing and loathly buds. Why? Because 
there is some poison in the sap or some 
canker at the root. Have you never 
seen it so? Have you never seen ca- 
reers that might have been very happy, 
very innocent, very prosperous, cut short, 
blighted, in disgrace? And that is sad 
enough ; but alas! there 1s something 
much sadder ; there is the paralysis of 
the conscience, the searing, as with a 
hot iron, of the very faculty whereby we 
discriminate between right and wrong. 
As the Israelites preferred the wretched 
slavery and reeking flesh-pots of Egypt 
to the manna, which was angels’ food ; 
as the pure, delicious water is loathing 
to the scorched palate of the drunkard, 
so dothese, in their depraved souls, learn 
at last not merely to call evil good and 
good, evil, but also to put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter. 
brute beasts,” these have lost the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. That 
is a powerful and tragic line of the Ro- 
man satirist, “Virtutem videant, inta- 
bescantque relicta.” Let them see vir- 
tue and pine for it, not that it is beyond 
their reach. But it is a worse stage still 
not even to see, not even to pine for it ; 
as there is hope for the wound that 
throbs with agony, but none for that 
which has mortified to painlessness, and 
this is death. This is the worst foe that 
can befull finally those who have learned 
to call things by their wrong names, to 
call evil good and good evil. ‘How 
easy,” says a Christian poet— 


‘* How easy to keep free from sin, 
How hard that freedom to recall ; 
For dreadful truth it is that men 
Forget the heaven from which they fall.” 


W. Farrar, D.D. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Among amateur musicians there is 
evidently a widely-spr2ad prejudice 
against the use of ps and flats. A 
young lady who inquired for a popular 
piece at a music-seller’s, saying she hop- 
ed it was easy, was informed by the as- 
sistant that it was in four sharps. ‘‘Oh, 
never mind!” she said, serenely. 
‘When there are more thantwo, I never 
play them!” The following anecdotes, 
illustrating the same tendency to simplic- 
ity,come from an organist’s “Musical 
Memories.” Sir Michael Costa had been 
engaged asa conducter of a musical festi- 
val at Bradford, and was greatly disap- 
pointed when on beginning the rehear- 
sals, he was told that certain local per- 
formers must be admitted to his finely- 
trained orchestra, otherwise those musi- 
cians would be exceedingly mortified and 
displeased. Sir Michael was forced to 
yield, but the result justified his fears— 
the mistakes made by these interlopers 
led to some ludicrous scenes. At one 
rehearsal a player indulged in some 
wrong notes, and the conductor’s baton 
instantly rapped a cessation of the per- 
formance. “I beg your pardon, str,” 
said he; “your copy must be wrong. 
You played the wrong notes.” ‘Well, 
Mr. Costa,” owned the gentleman ad- 
dressed, “‘it’s all right. I played a hef, 
and it should be a hee.” At another 
time a iocal gentleman had evidently de- 
parted very far from hiscopy, and Costa, 
with his quick “‘rat-a-tap-tap,” stopped 
his progress. Addressing the delinquent, 
he said rapidly: ‘Sir, your copy must be 
wrong—you are playing the wrong notes. 
Have you the right place?” “Yes, sir,” 
owned the poor offender. ‘‘This. is the 
piece: In four flats, is it note” “Yes, 
sir.” “Yes, sir—in A flat major.” ‘Well, 
yer see, Mr. Costa, awm bound ter tell 
yer that in ma part o’t’ country, where 
I coom from, yer know, these fower flats, 
some plays ‘em and some doesn’t. I 


doesn’t.” Of course there were roars of 


How 


“Tike natural 


retire. In spite of these preliminary 
trials, the conductor was evidently re- 
garded as the hero of the festival, and 
when, after a glorious performance, he 
made his way to the mayor’s carriage he 
heard one enthusiast observe to a com- 
rade: ‘See tha, Bill! That’s t’ beggar ‘at 
waaves t’ stick!’ 


NO RELIGION. 


‘The worst kind of religion is no re- 
ligion at all, amd these men, living in 
ease and luxury, indulging themselves in 
‘the amusement of going without relig- 
ion,’ may be thankful that they live in 
lands where the gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the 
men who, but for Christianity, might long 
ago have eaten their carcasses like the 
South Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides like the 
monsters of the French Revolution. 
When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the exist- 
ence of a Creator, has turned its atten- 
tion to human society, and has found a 
place on this planet ten miles square 
where a decent man can live in decency, 
comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and un- 
polluted; a place where age is reverenc- 
ed, infancy respected, manhood respect- 
ed, womanhood honored, and human 
life held in due regard; when skeptics 
can find such a place ten miles square 
on this globe, where the gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way, and 
laid the foundation, and made decency 


order for the skeptical literati to move 
thither and there ventilate their view. 
But so long as these men are dependent 
upon the religion which they discard for 
every privilege they enjoy, they may well 
hesitate a little before they seek to rob 
the Christian of his hope, and humanity 
of its faith in that Saviour who alone has 
given to man that hope of the life eter- 
nal which makes life tolerable and socie- 
ty possible, and robs death of its terrors 
and the grave of its gloom.”—James 
Russel, Lowell. 


INTERCOURSE. 


Prayer is an act of friendship also. 
It is intercourse—an act of trust, of hope, 
of love, all promoting to interchange be- 
tween the soul and an infinite, spiritual, 
invisible Friend. Weall need prayer, if 
for no other purpose, for this which we 
silently call communion with God. 

Robert Burns lamented that he could 
not “pour out his inmost soul without 
reserve to any human being without dan- 
ger of one day repenting his confidence.” 
He commenced a journal of his own 
mental history, “fas a substitute,” he said, 
“for a confidential friend.” He would 
have something “which he could record 
himself in” without peril of having his 
confidence betrayed. We all need pray- 
er as a means of such intercourse with a 
friend who will be true to us. 

Zinzendrof, when a boy, used to write 
little notes to the Saviour, and throw 
them out of the window, hoping that he 
would find them. Later in life, so strong 
was his faith in the friendship of Christ, 
and in his own need of that friendship 
as a daily solace, that once when travel- 
ing, he sent back his companion, that he 
might converse more freely with the 
Lord, with whom he spoke audibly. 

So do we all need friendly converse 
with him whom our souls love. ‘He 
alone is a thousand companions; he alone 
is a world of friends. That man never knew 
what it was to be familiar with God who 
complains of the want of friends while 
God is with him.”—Austzn Phelps. 


GOOD MANNERS, 


There is a quiet charm in well-man- 
nered children that everybody recognizes. 
‘Such well-behaved children,” everybody 
says. They have been taught to be re- 
spectful, polite, courteous. When you 
‘come across an ill-mannered group, 
who make themselves generally disagree- 
able, you go away muttering, “What a 
lot of young savages! What foolish peo- 
ple their parents are to permit such 
rowdyism! ‘These rude young fellows 
who can’t answer a question politely are 
sure to turn out ill, except they mend 
their ways.” Yes, be sure of it, they get 
their tone under the roof-tree, and it is 
a low tone and a rude tone and an inso- 
lent tone; it maintains its harshress after 
they go out into the world. Manners 
and morals are closely allied. If home 
and school education have failed to 
mould and guide them, then even though, 
as the result of six years’ drilling, the 
much-lauded three R’s are at their 
tongues’ end and finger tips, the result 
of all this minute training for life pur- 
poses is almost nz/. It is culpable folly 
to send them adrift with boorish manners. 
By unwearied training and tact give them 
the right tone.—Exchange. 


There is a flint of peculiar character— 
I know not the local name of it—which 
is sometimes found on the great Chissel 
bank, and away toward Lyme Regis. 
It is as hard, and sullen, and dull a flint 
(with even the outside polish lost from 


,the chafing of the waves), a stone as 


grey and foggy-looking as ever Deuca- 
lion took the trouble to cast away over 
the left into anempty world. Yet it has, 
through the heart of it, traversing it from 


ical), a thread, spindle, siphuncle, of the 
‘richest golden hue. None but those 
who are used to it can see the head of 
the golden column, can even guess its 
existence. The stone is not hollow ; it 
is quite distinct from all pudding stones 


and conglomerations.—R.D. Blackmore. 


and security possible, it will then be in. 


pole to pole (for its shape is always con- 


THE Care oF Boots.—The care of} 


boots, shoes and slippers, which do their 
full share in giving one a tidy, well- 
dressed air, must not be forgotten. 


Firstly, never allow a boot or shoe to be- 


come run over at the beel. No heel is 


| better than a run-over one. With great | 
care this habit of running over heels 


may be almost entirely cured. A great- 
er assistance than nails on the side run 
over is to have a small wedge forced be- 
tween the layers of the heel on the run- 
Over side, thus forcing the foot to tread 
the other way. If this is persistently 
kept up, the boot will soon show a great 
improvement. A boot should never be 
worn with buttons off or with knots in 
the shoe-strings, both being untidy. No 
matter how old a boot may be, even if 
patched, if the buttons are all on, the 
heels straight and it is well blackened it 
has a tidy, well-dressed appearance. 
Slippers, above all things, must be irre- 
proachable in the way of being whole 
and well blackened.—Cottage Hearth. 


REGULATING ONE’s WEIGHT.— The fol- 
lowing is recommended as natural and 
harmless. To increase the weight: Eat 
to the extent of satisfying a natural ap- 
petite of fat meats, butter, cream, milk, 
cocoa, chocolate, bread, potatoes, peas 
parsnips, carrots, beets; farinaceous 
foods, as Indian corn, rice, tapioca, 
Sago, corn starch, pastry, custards, oat- 
meal, sugar, sweet wines and_ ale. 
Avoid acids. Exercise as little as possi- 
ble; sleep all you can, and don’t worry 
or fret. To reduce the weight: Eat to 
the extent of satisfying a natural appetite 
of lean meat, poultry, game, eggs, milk 
moderately, green vegetables, turnips, 
succulent fruits, tea or coffee. Drink 
lime juice, lemonade and acid drinks. 
Avoid fat, butter, cream, sugar, pastry, 
rice, sago, tapioca, corn starch, potatoes, 
carrots, beets, parsnips and sweet wines. 
Exercise freely. 


A CapiTaL PuppiInc.—To one cup of 
finely-chopped suet, and one cup of New 
Orleans molasses, add one half cup of 
brown sugar and one cup of milk. 
Beat all these well together, and add one 
cup of washed currants, one cup of 
chopped raisins, one quarter pound of 
citron, cut up very small, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half a grated nutmeg, and 
a level teaspoonful each of ground cin- 
namon, cloves and allspice; then a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; mix well, 
and add flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. ‘Sceam at least four hours; serve 
with hard sauce. This is a rich, yet in- 
expensive pudding, as it contains neither 
eggs nor butter, and is just as good a 
month later, if kept well covered, | 


AMBROSIA.—This is a delicious des- 
sert for Christmas; or any other day. 
Peel and slice six large, sweet oranges, 
removing the seeds. 
slice one large pineapple. Grate one 
cocoanut. Then in a glass dish place a 
layer of orange, then of cocoanut, then 
of pineapple, and repeat till the dish is 
full. Prepare the ‘ambrosia three hours 
before it is wanted, and the juice of the 


oranges and pineapples will be sufficient. 


NICKEL-PLATING.—Nickel-plating on 
stoves may be cleaned by using coal 
ashes sifted through fine muslin, or 
quartz flour such as is used in potteries 
for making granite ware. Galvanized 


iron may be cleaned by the same pro- 


cess. 


JUMBLEs.—One cup ot sugar, one-half 
cup of butter, two eggs, one cup of sour 
milk, one-half teaspoo1 of soda, one tea- 
spoon of caraway seeds, flour enough to 
roll; form into small round cakes and 
bake a light brown. 


Jesus.—Oh, he is a sweet Master! | 


One smile from Jesus sustains my soul 
amid all the storms and frowns of this 
world. Pray to know Jesus better. Have 
no other righteousness, no other strength, 
but only Jesus. Oh, for fullness out of 
him! Why do you not take to Jesus, 
dear soul, and you will have the peace 
that passeth all understanding. Cleave 
you to Jesus; be joined to him by faith, 
and you shall be one spirit; you shall be 
made warm and vigorous and full of ac- 
tivity in God’s service.—M’ Cheyne. 
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A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


Is alongside of the counter of a DITSON CO. 
MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a summer 
tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and se- 
lecting for the fall campaign. From our 64- 
page list of books (which please ask for) we 
name a few books out of many. 
Examine for singing and chorus classes: 


Song Harmony. 60c,$6 doz. Emerson. 
Royal Singer. 60c $6 doz. Emerson. 
American Male Choir. $1, or $) doz. 


Tenney. 
Jehovah’s Praise. $1, or $9 doz. 


son. 
erson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 
ees Maids’ Supper. 20c, $1.80 doz. 


wis. 
Rainbow Festival. 20c, $1.80 doz. Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books: 
Seng Manual. Emerson. 
Book I. 80c, $8 doz. 
Boox II. 40c, $4.20 doz. 
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137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 
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CO A La. 


a US” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
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{3 The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 


| per dozen. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home OImoLg, 
issued by SMITH’S OASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


| rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Bent free to any address, on application. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
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Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. 


ESTABLISHED !1845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientifie and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published Send for 
Copy: Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.¥.- 
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Edition of Scientific American. 


. A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate build ing. Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. NN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
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immediate prutection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, mapa, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 Broapway, N. Y. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our Office is 
_ opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to t- 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW SCO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ang 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


Box 2348 
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THE PactFric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


L WEDNESDAY, AvuGUsT 7, 1889, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT, 


The recent Iniernational Convention 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies in 
Philadelphia has attracted wide attention, 
not only in the religious, but in the sec- 
ular world. The Philadelphia dailies 
gave many columns every morning to 
the details of the meeting, which they 
pronounced “the largest delegated re- 
ligious convention that ever assembled 
in America,” and many editorials were 
devoted to the movement, which uni- 
formly commended the work, and praised 
the young people for their zeal, devotion 
and good sense in all their utterances. 

As ever before, this Convention took 
high ground on the theme of loyalty to 
Christ and the Church, which was the 
burden of many of the addresses. In 
the midst of the President’s address, when 
dwelling upon this theme, he paused 
and asked all those who heartily believ- 
ed that the spirit of the Society demand- 
ed that the obligation for attendance ex- 
tended to the Sunday preaching services 
and the weekly church prayer meeting 
to rise and stand. Instantly the whole 
audience seemed to spring to its feet, 
and emphasized with cheers and waving 
handkerchiefs-the heartiness with which 
they approved this sentiment. 

The invitations from various parts of 
the country for the next international 
convention were very urgent and press- 
ing. ‘The young men who brought the 
invitations to the trustees were fortified 
with letters from the governors of the 
States, the mayors of their cities, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, and 
thousands of signatures from ministers 
and laymen. One petition was bound 
in a huge morocco covered volume, and 
was said to contain many thousands 
of names. St. Louis and Minneapolis 
with St. Paul were the most urgent in 
their claims, though pressing invitations 
came also from Denver, Omaha, Colum- 
bus and other cities. It was finally, af- 
ter long deliberation, decided to go to 
St. Louis in 1890 on account of the 
claims of the great South West, where as 
yet the movement has made very little 
headway. 

Dr. Deem’s testimony: “I have seen 
many conventions in many lands, 
among them the Convention of Christ- 
ian Endeavor at Saratoga, two years 
ago; but nothing has impressed me as 
much as this Convention. To see thou- 
sands of such persons as are here, pack- 
ed in such an edifice; to witness the 
glow of the thousands of eyes under the 
spell of the eloquence of the speakers; to 
be in the center of the wide circle of 
young, intelligent, chastened enthusiasm, 
and to hear that singing which swells 
like the mighty rush of many waters. I 
feel that it would be worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to be present at such 
an assembly of the Lord’s army.” 

The Christian Endeavor days at the 


Chautauqua Assemblies seem to be a de- 


cided success. Two days were devoted 
to the Society at the opening of the 
Ocean Grove Assembly, while at Lake 
View hundreds of Endeavorers were 
present on Christian Endeavor Day to 
hear the addresses and to take part in 
the Conferences. Nearly all the assem- 
blies this year have such a day. 


Rev. Dr. John Clifford, late Chairman 
of the Baptist Union of England, makes 
the following statement as to the liberal- 
ity of practice existing among the 
churches which he represents: ‘* From 
investigations I had to conduct in 1883 
I found that more than two-thirds of the 
larger Baptist churches admit to full 
membership all disciples of the Lord 
Jesus, irrespective of their convictions 
on baptism.” He affirms that ‘the 
habit is growing of treating baptism in 
the churches as it is uniformly and in- 


_ variably treated in the New Testament, 


€., not as having primary relations to 
the church, but rather to the redeemed 
and regenerate soul in its earliest devo- 
tion to the Lord Jesus himself.” 


The Chicago Daily News of Monday, 
July 22, was a remarkableissue. The 
first page was devoted to a vivid descrip- 
tion of Sunday in Chicago with saloons 
and concert halls all open, and Sunday 
in Cincinnati, where all the saloons are 
closed and quiet reigns supreme. The 
comparison continues on the second 
page, and the leading editorial calls upon 
Mayor Cregier, in view of these relations, 
to enforce in Chicago the Sunday-closing 
law. Even Sunday base-ball playing and 
concert-hall performances are strongly 
condemned. When papers like the News, 
of wide circulation among the masses, 


_ speak out on the right side, the bright 


star of hope takes a leap in the sky. 


Chicago is the second city by several 
lengths as far as postoffice receipts are 
concerned. During the four months 


ending June 30 there was, received by 


the New York postcffice $1,351,804 ; 
Chicago, $696,623 ; Philadelphia, $499,- 
452; Boston, $475,157; St. Louis, 
255,139 ; Cincinnati, $190,740 ; Brook- 
lyn, $167,581 ; Sam Francisco, $169,- 
672; Baltimore, $148,006 ; Pittsburgh, 
$121,638. 


Why not “ Wn.” for Washington, the 
new State up north, as an abbreviation, 
instead of ‘‘Wash.”? Would it not be in 
better taste 


The membership of the West Wash- 
ington Territory W. C. T. U. has increas- 
ed mcre than 40 per cent. during the last 


year. 


rassistant in Samuel, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 18. to Him. It was only when Saul had re- 


1 SAM. XV: 10-28. 
By Rev. W. H. Scudder. 


I. Our rampant infidel now comes to 
the front, as his eye falls on the com- 
mand to destroy the Amalekites. His 
ready argument springs to his lip, and 
we are told that such a thing is “cruel,” 
“vindictive,” and altogether unlike the 
God of Love we are taught to revere in 
the New Testament. To the Apologists 
may be left the extended answer. Two 
things we would say in regard to it: 


First—We may not hold up one view 
of God’s character, to the detriment of 
another. Even in the New Testament 
we are told that “God is a consuming 
fire,” and as we proceed towards the end 
of the Bible this terribleness is brought to 
light in a marked manner. Read the 
last chapters of Revelation, and observe 
how complete the destruction, and how, 
not the Israelites, but. angels, are sent 
forth on these errands. Yet it does not 
strike us as anomalous that they are en- 
gaged in such work, because we see the 
moral evil arrayed against the moral 
good, and feel instinctively that there 
must be some extraordinary action on 
God’s part to make the good triumph. 
If, now, this be thought of in connec- 
tion with this command to destroy the 
Amalekites, the moral character of God is 
not subject to the assault made upon it 
by the objector. Withdraw the divine 
command for a moment, and treat the 
war with Amaleck as a matter of ordin- 
ary history, and there appears simply the 
rising of a new nation against a nation 
long established in a country, to the 
total extermination of the latter—a thing 
which has occurred many times in the 
rise and fall of nations. Our objector 
has no difficulty with these. He can 
see, particularly if he favors evolution, 
how these are all factors in the world’s 
advancement, the gradual triumph of the 
better: over the worse. Now introduce 
the moral element, and while the facts 
remain the same a glimpse is had of the 
higher purport of all that takes place on 
earth. There is not simply a nation in 
arms against another, but evil marshaled 
against good. Shall God instigate, or 
command the good to destroy the evil, 
or allow it to be swallowed up of evil? 
Remembering the peculiar situation of 
affairs in those times, it becomes appar- 
ent that something extraordinary had to 
be done. All the world was idolatrous, 
iniquitous, and continually increasing in 
these directions. Israel alone retained 
that which has since benefited the 
world, from whatever standpoint it is 
looked at. ‘They were in jeopardy, and 
with them would pass away that which 
they alone possessed. To preserve it and 
them, they were sent forth to destroy a 
nation that had opposed them from the 
beginning; a nation that had completed 
the measure of unnatural abominations, 
(Lev. xvili: 27 and Deut. xii: 31); a na- 
tion that threatened to absorb the Israel- 
itish religion .by union with the other 
tribes left in Palestine. It must be re- 
membered that Judaism held a very dif- 
ferent relation to the world than does 
Christianity. God meant simply to pre- 
serve His truth through the medium of 
the Jewish nation until Christ came. It 
was impossible to give the world salva- 
tion until that time. Hence the Jews 
never spread the principles of the Old 
Testament as we do those of the New. 
They simply preserved thetruth given from 
God. The question therefore, is, ‘‘Has 
God a right to preserve the truth in the 
world? MHas he a right to make moral- 
ity triumph?’ To preserve His own 
justice, as well as to encourage the race 
that it will not come to ultimate disaster, 
He has such right. 


Second—“But the means!” says our 
objector, ‘Think of the horror of slay- 
ing women and children!” Yes, we 
have thought of it all. Nor does it 
seem any the less horrible as we think. 
But we have also thought of the Johns- 
town disaster,and the sickening scenes 
wrought by the destructive earthquake 
in Japan this very week, and the horrors 
of disease, of hydrophobia, of~cancer, 
and of all the rest, and we have conclud- 
ed that Fate is a thousand times more 
cruel and vindictive than God, since it 
does not change the course of events one 
whit, and gives no consolation in its des- 
truction. The State employs a man to 
slay murderers, that the citizens may be 
protected from evil men, and there is 
little doubt that God uses men to pre- 
serve the moral equilibrium of this 
world, in ways that we would least agree 
to. 


II. The phrase “It repenteth me,” is 
deserving of our attention. The seeming 
difficulty disappears, and a_ beautiful 
conception of the Divine Person takes 
its place, if looked at aright. Our idea 
of repentance connected with wrong in 
the individual has acted like water on 
a stick thrust half way into it. God 
cannot act or think wrong. He has 
nothing to repent of inthis line; nor 
does God act in a mistaken manner, and 
thus be sorry that He did such and 
such a thing, repenting of the act. One 
might almost think so in the vari- 
Ous passages In which the phrase is used 
in regard toHim. (Gen. vi:6,etc. In 
this sense Samuel was right in saying, 
“‘And also the strength of Israel will 
not repent, for He is not man that He 
should repent ” (v. 29). Two elements 
enter into this Divine repentance, First: 
God treats man conditionally. His re- 


lations to man are based on man’s ac-' 


tions toward Him. He brought Saul to 
the throne, gave him a wise and godly 
gathered Israel 
under him, made him 
in his undertakings, and 


together 
successful 


smiled on him as long as Saul adhered | 


jected him, had deliberately disobeyed 
Him, had wrought folly in Israel, and 
exalted himself, that the Lord “ repent- 
ed ” that He had made him king. The 
conditions of favor had all been nulli- 
fied, the course of action something that 
could not merit approbation and regard. 


required a different course of procedure 
henceforth. And what a boon this 
feature of God’s ways as to us, looked at 
from the standpoint of the sinner’s repent- 
ance ! God’s course towards us, as long 
as we continue in evil, is one (and even 
in that His goodness is ever predomin- 
ant); but when in true repentance we 
come, then does He remember His 
covenant, and repent according to the 
multitude of His mercies. (Ps. cvi: 
45.) (See Ex. xxxii: 14; II Sam. xxiv: 16; 
Jer. xxxl: 19, etc.) Surely, no one needs 
more of an exhortation than the Lord’s. 
(Joel 11: 12-15.) Second: The Divine 
emotion in connection with this Divine re- 
pentance is touching. As no one can 
hold one course toward a person, and 
subsequently have to hold a different one 
because of evil conduct, SO 
with God. The _ first meaning 
of the Hebrew is ‘To _ sigh;” 
then “To pant;” then “To groan;” as 
if it would give us a sight of the Divine 
heart, wrought upon by man’s miscon- 
duct, until God’s feelings could no long- 
er be concealed, but breaks out in 
sighs. Have we not the counterpart of 
this in Christ weeping over Jerusalem ? 
If it grieved Samuel to have Saul act as 
he did, how much more must it have 
grieved such a heart as God’s? On the 
contrary, what emotions of joy must 
course through the Divine heart when a 
sinner repents from his sins! What 
conditions are we fulfilling, and what 
emotions are we causing our Heavenly 


Father? {Let us rejoice in the pos- 
sibility of Divine repentance. 
One point more, briefly: There isa 


limit to the amount of sin we can com- 
mit and be sure of room for repentance. 
Saul had not come to the point in the 
lesson by a jump. The narrative shows 
that it had become a natural thing to sin, 
to disobey, to exalt himself. Note the 
number of as well as different kinds of 
sin he committed in this brief interview— 
vanity, covetousness, hypocrisy, disloy- 


pentance. He had gone too far. 
There was no more room for repentance; 
not indeed from the Divine love and 
forbearance, but from the hardened 
condition of his heart. He could 
not repent attempt in_ that 
direction was abortive. As it isin the nat- 
ural world, so in the world ofgrace. <A 
vessel can careen so far that it cannot 
right itself. A boiler may be so full of 
steam that it can no longer contain it, 
and burst. So Judas committed one 
sin too many when he betrayed the in- 
nocent blood, and Esau when he sold 
his birth-right, and Ananias when he 
lied about the land he had sold. It is 
never safe to tamper with sin. It is al- 
ways safe to forsake it at once. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE AMONG THE 
SAILORS. 


The regular meeting of the Sailors 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
on the evening of the 3oth was full of 
interest. After ‘singing some of the 
hymns familiar to the sailor the world 
over, devotional exercises were led by 
Miss S. M. N. Cummings. The room 
was well filled with the usual array of 
fine bronzed faces lit up with interest. 
Miss B. L. Rowell read a forcible and 
well-written selection on the use of 
tobacco, in which the fact of its being 
the “sailor’s only comfort” was not ig- 
nored, but the ‘‘comfort” shown to be 
only an accomplice with the general mo- 
notony of life at sea, to deaden the sen- 
sibilities, and belittle the man who has 
such odds to fight against, if he would 
come out from that long voyage bright, 
pure, and living in good earnest. Miss 
Edith Smith, a fine contralto, sang 
“Come unto Me” with excellent effect. 
A little delay in the coming of Mrs. 
Urmy, who was to address the meeting, 
was promptly and well filled by the sail 
ors themselves. Called on for personal 
testimony as to what temperance and 
gospel temperance had done for them, 
they rose like corks to the surface, and 
one lively, practical, little speech fol- 
lowed another. One bright, young coast 
seaman assumed, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that liquor did warm and enliven 
one ; but showed conclusively that these 
brilliant effects did not last, but were 
followed by exhaustion. An old Eng- 
lish sailor who said he ought to know, 
because he had been a drinker for forty 
years before he became a Christian, said 
that he had not found that drink warmed 
him, for it took away his comfortable 
clothes, and sent him shivering around 
the Horn. 

When these men got up to talk, one 


could wish that all who are interested in 


them could be there to listen. Many of 
them have to speak in broken English, 
but sound common sense and originality 
illuminates it. Miss Cummings spoke a 
few earnest words to the men, and Mrs, 
Urmy followed in her own lovely way, 
pointing them to Him who knows all 


real suffering of a sailor’s life, and who 
abundantly offers Himself to supp!y their 
every need. The pledge was then of- 
fered. Nine signed it and received the 


‘Sailors’ Pledge ‘Card,” and the white 


ribbon badge. The hymn “God Calling 
Yet” was then sung, and the meeting 
closed with prayer. be: 

We feel that these meetings are blessed 
occasions, but we can not but feel sor- 


rowfully apprehensive for these newly 


It was not harshness, but justice, that 


alty, dissimulation, lying, and false re- | 


about the privations, temptations and 


pledged souls as they go back to their} 
ships, or boarding-houses, for we know | 


‘only too well that they go into an at- 
mosphere pernicious to the growth of 
the good seed, and where the enemy of 
souls has plenty of active agents, ready 
to try to root it up. We know, of 
course, if these men really give them- 
selves to God, that he can keep them 
pure and strong, even in the ship’s fore- 
castle, or in the sailors’ boarding-house ; 
but the constant temptations that these 
men of the sea suffer in these houses—to 
many of them their only “homes” when 
on shore—and the actual wrongs to soul 
and body they suffer at the hands of 
men who make merchandise of the 
sailor, call loudly for the Christian peo- 
ple of San Francisco to look into these 
things for themselves, and to give these 
men what they need, a Christian Tem- 
perance Home, where their comfort and 
moral and spiritual improvement shall 
be sought, and their shipping interests 
carefully looked after. The blood- 
money system of robbing the sailor 
stains every house for sailors in this port, 
and it is high time that those who prac- 
tice or countenance it in any way are 
checked. We owe a great debt of grat- 
itude to the toiler of the sea. We owe 
it to him that when hecomes on shore 
from that long, monotonous voyage, 
which has left him peculiarly susceptible 
to unaccustomed temptations, that we 
protect him by offering him a Home 
that shall be indeed a shelter. Many of 
the men regard the boarding-houses with 
real aversion, and do their utmost to 
find ships without going into these 
houses. 
obliged to give up the vain attempt, and 
go into a boarding-house because the 
shipping arrangements are between 
boarding master and captain, and the 
men outside the houses have no chance, 
because no money is to be made off 
them. I am speaking very carefully, 
and from personal knowledge of these 
facts. Mrs. M. B, EDEN. 


REY. E. H. BYRONS. 


* The Congregational church of Cotton- 
wood, more than a year ago, invited Rev. 
E. Henry Byrons of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, to become its pastor. The call 
was accepted, and he commenced work. 

During the year the Lord has signally 
blessed the church: The membership 
has doubled, and a two-story parsonage 
has been built and furnished. 

More than four months ago Mr. By- 
rons resigned, but the church refused to 
accept his resignation, and called him 
for another year. It was then hoped 
that he would remain with us, but still 
feeling it his duty to close his pastorate, 
he again urged us to accept the resigna- 
tion. A special meeting of the church 
was called to again consider the matter, 
and after due consideration the church 
very reluctantly accepted his resignation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byrons, during their 
stay among us, have proved themselves 
workers worthy our confidence. But 
few women are capable of rendering 
more real service to their husband in his 


being willing and ready to supply the 
pulpit on any Sabbath of her husband’s 
absence. As officers and members of 
the Congregational church of Cotton- 
wood, California, we are sorry to part 
with them. 

As Mr. Byrons goes from us we gladly 
recommend him to all sister churches, 
trusting that the Lord will bless him and 
his work in the future as in the past. 

ee DEACON WALTER LULL, 
For the Church. 


MILLS COLLEGE. 


The advertisement in another column 
announces that this well-known institu- 
tution of learning will re-open August 
7th for the reception and examination of 
new students; August 8th for regular 
class-work. The gratifying history of 
this Seminary in the past ; the fact that 
its faculty is strengthening and that its 
facilities are improving every year, to- 
gether with the large experience and 
well-known character of those especially 
entrusted with its management, give am- 
ple assurance to parents that when their 
daughters are committed to its care they 
will receive every attention which these 
advantages can guarantee. It offers 
college. preparatory, seminary, and two 
full college courses of study. It pro- 
vides superior facilities for the study of 
vocal and instrumental music and art ; 
and, beyond the ordinary educational 
advantages, gives special attention to the 
physical and moral welfare of its students. 
The founders aimed to establish an in- 
stitution for the Christian, as well as in- 
tellectual, training of young women. 
The history of the Seminary in the past, 
and the prospects of the College at the 
present time, assure its friends that their 
hopes concerning it will not be disap- 
pointed. 


The Japanese Temperance Society of 
Hawail, fifteen months old, numbers 1,- 
700 out of the 8,odo Japanese residents. 
As president of this society, Consul-Gen.- 


eral Ando, of Honolulu, recently sent to 


the W. C. T. U. headquarters a gift of 
money for the ‘‘Temperance Temple of 
America,” that in his estimation “will 
soon be the center of the world’s refor- 
mation.” | 


— 


“What you tell 
mons’ous luminous, but when the politi- 
cian splainfies it to me it appears spontan- 
eous in the other direction,” said an hon- 
est hearted colored brother to Mrs. Sallie 
Chapin, who was trying to convince bim: 


that if prohibition didn’t really prohibit 


the saloon men would not fight it so furi- 


ously. 


They are in nearly every case 


church work than is Mrs. Byrons, she | 


me, missus, soun’s 


THE JEWISH TABERNACLE. 


Thursday evening, August 8th, at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Rev: E.S. Chapman, D.D., will give the 
first of a series of three lectures to be given 
on the following Thursday evenings, on 
‘‘The Jewish Tabernacle.” These lec- 


model of the Tabernacle, and all its typ- 
ical meanings will be fully explained; in 
fact, it will be the Gospel of the Taber- 
nacle. This will probably be the most 
interesting and instructive series of Bible 
lectures ever given before the Associa- 
tion, and are especially intended for 
Christian workers. The lectures will be 
free to both ladies and gentlemen and 
will be preceded by a brief song service, 
in which it is expected that Mr. J. J. 
Morris and Miss Anita Boole will take 
part. All who attend should bring their 
Bibles, note book and pencil, and should 
read in connection with the lectures the 
xxvth chapter of Exodus through to the 
close of the book of Exodus. The As- 
sociation has secured Dr. Chapman with 
the hope of creating a deeper interest in 
Bible study. None should fail to attend 
the entire course of lectures, which will 
be three in number and free to all. 


Beer-loving Chicago is being effectual- 
ly lectured on temperance by the Tem- 
perance Education Society, a new organ- 
ization with a novel mode of proceeding. 
Striking but accurate statements and stat- 
istics concerning the liquor traffic are 
printed on large cards and posted up in 
the street—cars, Every car in the city is 
to have a placard and the saloon-keepers’ 
rides shall become a burden. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of these announce- 
ments: ‘Chicago’s annual beer bill, 
$26,800,000, This would build the great 
waterway and six hundred miles of sew- 
er.” These placards will be frequently 
changed for others of a similar charac- 
ter. 


MARRIED. 


| July 3lst, by Rev. H. 


H. Wikoff, at 520 Bush street, James 
Preston Mylar to Clara Belle Burke, both 
of this city. 


It is claimed that on a vote taken to- 
day Cincinnati would give 20,000 ma- 
jority in favor of enforcing the Sunday 
closing law. The Sunday arrests for dis- 
orderly conduct and misdemeanors grow- 
ing out of intemperance have already 
diminished more than 50 per cent. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 


is paid. 

The subscription Price of Taz Paorric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. yi 

Tae Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly...................4.00 5.75 

Magazine............../ 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American.... ......... 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
3.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............ 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
OCongregationalist............ .... 3.00 65.15 
Littell’s Living Age....... ‘(\cenan 8.00 9.50 
[llustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.0) 
Christian at Work.............. 8.00 56.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............ ~ 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion.................... 8300 4 50 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


In diseases of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane the remedy must be non.irritating. 
Nothing can be accomplished with douches, 
snuffs, powders, syriuges, or astringents, 
because they are all irritating, and do not 
thoroughly reach the affected surfaces. Per- 
sons who had for years borne all the worry 
and pain that catarrh can inflict testify to 
ersiguaam cures wrought by Ely’s Cream 

m, 


More diseases are produced by using 
brown and perfumed soaps than by anything 
else. Why run such terrible risks when you 
know Dobbins’ Electric Soap is pure and 
perfect. Dobbins’ prevents hands from 
chapping. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE Pactric office excellent un- 


fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure is a vegetable product, 
and is a never-failing remedy for all malarial 
diseases. Warranted. 


For curative effects one bottle Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is worth three of any other name. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 

Surgeon, - 
(PRACTITIONER or _Homaoparny,) 

125 Turk Street, - San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 P. M. Usuall | 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. mu. 7 home 


apr18-tf 


tures will be illustrated by a complete | 


paper shows to what time your subscrption | 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, | 


_, San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1889, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pny. 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More ego. 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and canny 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate poy. 
ders. Sold only in cans. Baxme 
DEB Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


MASON HAMLIN 


PIANOS. | 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., - San Franeisco, 


STOVES. 


75 ** 3500 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 300 
Coal Ranges...... << 6 00 * 750 


LAMPS. 


Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 200 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 10% 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodoriaed 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & Co., 
863 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hot. 


R.H.M‘Donald presT@ 
1863. 


‘Returning thanks for past favor 
we in pa ask a continuance of 
same and solicit accounts of Indi 
als,Firms and Corporations. 


R. H. McDONALD, P 


It is a fact univer’ 
sally conceded that 


ANABE 


all other instru- S 
ments made, 

The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depen? 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegane 
its manufacture. 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS 


for purity and volume of to traordinary @u" 
bility, and the preferred Settomens of the worlds 
famous Donna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRINGTON 


GILBERT PIANOS — Lusstruments 


sterling merit and : 
toad of moderate price, and fully gusts 


ALL. BANCROFT & Gp. 192 Post 


| WHOLESALE 
GROCERS. 
Agents for iamond Creamery Butt’r: in Her 


metically Sealed Tins, for Warm 
Ciimates. 


26 & 28 California Stre% 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Table $OJ15 to $16 00 - 
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Oldest Chartered Bank 
on the Panitis Coast, | 
| 1,000,00000. 
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